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BANKING CORPORATION. MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & CO. : 


MACKINNON, MACKENZIE & CO. (Crina) LTD. 
SHANGHAI, KOBE & YOKOHAMA 


as Agents of 
Peninsular & Oriental S. N. Co. 
British India S. N. Co., Ltd. 
Eastern & Australian S. S. Co., Ltd. 


will be glad to assist with 


BRANCHES: Passages and Freight space 
BURMA EUROPE MALAYA (contd.) 
CEYLON HONG KONG Singapore 
Celembo Heng Kong Singapore 
Kowloon (Orchard Road) STRAITS ano CEYLON 
CHINA Mongkek Sungei Patani 
ae INDIA Teluk Anson } INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
Canton Bombay NORTH BORNEO ) 
*Dairen Calcutta Brunei Town EAST AFRICA ano PERSIAN GULF, 
*Foochow INDO-CHINA Jesselton 
Halphens Belait RED SEA ano MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
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*Moukden JAPAN Tewan ) UNITED KINGDOM ano CONTINENTAL PORTS. 
*Nanking Kobe PHILIPPINES 
Peking Osaka lloilo . AUSTRALIA, NEW GUINEA 
Shanghai Tokye 
*Swatow Yokohama THAILAND AND 
*Tsingtac Cameron ilighiands UNITED KINGDOM NEW ZEALAND 
I london 
DIAWA (JAVA) Johore Bahru U.S.A. 
Keele Lamper Row For Further Particulars 
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? P. & O. Building, 27 The Bund. 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors 5 27721 11428 
is undertaken by the pats Trustee Companies > 
h GHAI. 
HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE. : HONGKONG, SHANGHAI 


FAST REGULAR TRANS-PACIFIC SERVICE 


f 

) OVERLAND 

f DIRECT NEW YORK-CHICAGO-DETROIT-TORONTO. 

SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL AND ALL AMERICAN & CANADIAN CITIES 

) WEST BOUND-SAN FRANCISCO/HONG KONG EAST BOUND-HONGKONG/SAN FRANCISCO 

Disch Loading 

Sail Vesse] Voy Hongkong Arrives San Francisco/Los Angeles 

| 

Dec $1 Jan 24 s.s. FLYING SCUD 40 Jan. 25 Feb. 6 San Francisco & Los Angeles 

aan Feb. 4 s.s. JACOB LUCKENBACH 9 Feb. 5 Feb. 21 San Francisco & Los Angeles 

2 Feb. 25 Mar. 20) s.s. TRADEWIND 38 Mar. 21 Apr. 6 San Francisco & Los Angeles 
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REFRIGERATION-DRY CARGO-CARGO OIL TANKS 
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* THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED « 
: (REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) * 
Fi] Capital and General Reserves .... .... .... .... .... 1,350,000 
% Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C, 3. Agents in New York: Bank of Montreal, 64, Wall Street 
Branches & Agencies: 
° INDIA PAKISTAN BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 

P Bomb Karachi Rangoon Kuala Lumpur JAPAN 
Galle Port Louis Kota Bharu Shanghai 
* Delhi Kandy Ipoh AM aK 
¥ Madras Jaffna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok 4k 
D. BENSON, Manager, Hong Kong. 
* BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED a 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
i TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. z 
EEE 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES. 


Regular freight and passenger—services 
to East—& South AFRICA 
and South AMERICA 
with the wellknown luxury-liners 
M.S. “BOISSEVAIN” 
“TEGELBERG” 

“RUYS” 
Holiday—ROUNDTRIPS to JAPAN 
with the above passenger—vessels, 

Duration: about 16 days 


Fares on application 


Also regular freight & passenger—services 
to Singapore 
and Indonesia 
Tourist—ROUNDTRIPS to the 
beautiful island of BALI 
Duration roundtrip about one month, 


with about one week in BALI 


Agents: HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE. 


Far East—Europe v.v. 


HONGKONG 
King’s Building, ground floor. 


Telephone: 28015—28016—28017. 
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AUSTRALIA & CHINA 


Incorporated in England by Royal Charter, 1853. 


Capital, Stock, Authorised & Issued .... .... .... £3,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Stockholders .... ... .... .... £3,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE—LONDON 
38, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
West End Branch: Manchester Branch: 
28, Charles II Street, 52, Mosley Street 2, 

Haymarket, S.W.I. Liverpool Branch. 

27, Derby House, Exchange Building. 


BRANCHES: 

INDIA SINGAPORE NORTH BORNEO PHILIPPINE 
Amritsar COLONY Jesselton REPUBLIC 
Bombay Changi Labuan (Agency) Cebu 
Calcutta Seletar Sandakan Lioilo 
Cochin Singapore SARAWAK Manil 
Kozhikode Kuching enue 
Delhi MALAYAN Miri HONGKONG 
Kanpur FEDERATION COLONY 
Madras Alor Star . Hongkong 
New Delhi ' REPUBLIC OF 

INDONESIA CHINA 

PAKISTAN Djakarte Shanghai 

Karachi “Kuala Lumpur Surabaia Ttentein 
Port Swettenham sInNDOCHINA JAPAN 

CEYLON Penang Haiphong Kobe 

Colombo Seremban Saigon Osake 
Sitiawan THAILAND 

BURMA Taiping Bangkok Tokyo 

Rangoon Teluk Anson Bhuket Yokohama 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 65, Broadway, New York City, 6; N.Y. U.S.A. 
HAMBURG AGENCY: JLorsenbrucke 2A, Hamburg, 11. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE and General Banking 
Business transacted. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS opened and FIXED 
DEPOSITS received for One Year or shorter periods 
at rates which will be quoted on application. 

SAVINGS ACCOUNTS also opened in Local 
Currency with interest allowed at rates obtainable on 
application. 

The Bank’s Head Office in London undertakes 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE business, and claims re- 
covery of British Income Tax overpaid, on terms which 
may be ascertained at any of the Branches. 


A. J. BIRD, 
Manager. 
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A. R. BURKILL & SONS, LID. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE COLONY OF HONGKONG 


IMPORTERS & EXPORTERS 


Hongkong: No. 101 Edinburgh House, Queen’s Road., C. 


Shanghai: 1, Chung Shan Lu (E.I.) (The Bund). 


Secretaries, General Managers and/or Agents of:— 


ANGLO-FRENCH LAND INVESTMENT CO., LTD. 


MAJOR BROTHERS, LTD. (PROPRIETORS KIANGSU 
CHEMICAL WORKS) 


BUTE PLANTATIONS (1913), LTD. 
CONSOLIDATED RUBBER ESTATES (1914), LTD. 
DOMINION RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 
KOTA-BAHROE RUBBER ESTATES (1921), LTD. 
PADANG RUBBER COMPANY, LTD. 

SHANGHAI KEDAH PLANTATIONS, LTD. 
SHANGHAI PAHANG RUBBER ESTATE, LTD. 
SUNGEI DURI RUBBER ESTATE LTD. 

TANAH MERAH ESTATES (1916), LTD. 


ESSEX & SUFFOLK EQUITABLE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, LTD. | 
BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO., LTD., LONDON. 
Aluminium of every description 
HOWARDS & SONS, LTD., ILFORD. 
Fine chemicals. 
THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, LTD., LONDON. 
Industrial and Laboratory Silica Ware. 
FREDERICK PARKER, LTD., LEICESTER. 
Engineers & Iron Founders. 


FOR EXTRA SERVICE - 


Boek through 


BUTTERFIELD 


CHINA NAVIGATION CO., LTD. 
AUSTRALIAN - ORIENTAL LINE, LTD 
BLUE FUNNEL LINE 

DE LA RAMA LINE 


and CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS, LTD. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 

SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 

MERCHANDISING 

INSURANCE. 

WAREHOUSING 

AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


HONG KONG . LONDON . JAPAN e SHANGHAI 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


Until the.Lunar New Year Jan. 28 
is over, the Hongkong markets are not 
expected to take a turn for the better. 
Tightened money conditions caused by 
the usual Chinese custom of settling ac- 
counts at the end of the lunar year, 
always put a stop to large-scale trans- 
actions; but this year in addition, the 
diversion of much of China’s trade to 
Russia and East Europe has deprived 
Hongkong of a good customer: The 
markets, consequently, have been in a 
greater state of: inertia than is usual 
even at this time. It is, however, hoped 
that as a result of leniency shown by 
importers, bankers and dealers generally 
the end-of-the-year settlement will be 
effected with a minimum of failures. 


Japan’s need for China produce has 
raised anticipations that trade may re- 
vive with the mainland on a triangular 
basis. Dealinys in Hongkong dollars 
would lighten the heavy load of sterling 
borne by Japan, and Hongkong would 
be happy to resume its old function of 
acting as an entrepot for goods for 
transhipment to Japan. 


Hongkong is of a divided mind these 
days. Manufacturers look with anxiety 
at Japan’s growing strength in industry 
and have forebodings in .egard to at- 
tempts by Japanese manufacturers to 
capture the South-east Asian markets, 
into which Hongkong products have 
been entering in growing volume. On 
the other hand, import/export merchants 
regard with favour these attempts by 
Japan, feeling confident as thev do that 
the bulk of that trade will pass through 
this Colony, thereby giving a fresh im- 
petus to the entrepot trade of the 
Colony. 


Review of 2 weeks Jan. 7 to 19, 1952. 


Cotton Yarn—The market at first was 
dull, but the entry of merchants from’ 
Pakistan and South Korea caused a 
revival of activity. HK cotton yarn 20’s 
were quoted at $2020 per bale at the 
opening, falling at the close to $1960/ 
$1900. while forwards were quoted at 
$1880 per bale; 32’s were nominally 
priced at $2400 per bale. There was 
little demand for other makes of yarn. 


Metals—The metals market was even 
more inert than hitherto. Lack of 
demand from the mainland owing to its 


low foreign-exchange reserve: the strict 
control over exports exerted by the 
Hongkong authorities; the continual ar- 
rival of supplies from abroad: and the 
low quotations for Japanese metals, 
which are below those purchased from 
other countries; these and other factors, 
such as the year-end settlement, have 
combined to spread a cloak of dullness 
over the market. Galvd. Iron Sheets 
G31 3’ x 7’ sheet fell to $9.50 per sheet, 
some transactions being concluded at the 
low price of $9.20/$9.30 per sheet ex- 
godown; G26 declined to 97 cents and 
later to 92 cents per lb., and G24 to 95 
cents and 90 cents per lb. Mild Stec! 
Round Bars had few transactions:»Euro- 
pean 40’ %” to 1” sold at $48/$50 per 
picul; %” fell to $55 per picul and \4” 
& %” to $63 and $61 per picul respec- 
tively. Mild Steel Plates were not in 
demand: 4’ x 8’ 1/32” was quoted nomi- 
cally at $130 per picul and 1/16” at $115 
per picul. British Tinplate 20” x 28” 
dropped to $298/$295 per 200-lb. case 
while the Japanese variety was quoted 
at $290 per case. 


Industrial Chemicals—The tight money 
situation has governed the market for 
the past two weeks. Brisk tradine was 
evident in certain items, but without 
improving the price. US Caustic Soda 
was in demand by North China traders 
at the lowered price of $273 per 700-lb. 


drum. Sodium Hydrosulphite was an- 


other favourite, the German make selling 
at $448/$440 and closing at $430 per 
drum of 60 kilos. Quebracho Extract 
sold at $1.08 per lb. and later at $1.03 
per lb. Dutch Amber Petrolatum: was 
transacted at 69 cents per lb. in 380-lb. 
drums; the German product sold at 67 
cents per lb. German Carbon Black in 
145%-lb. case sold at $330 per case being 
cuoted nominally at the close at $310. 


China Produce—Lack of buying in- 
terest from Eunope caused a further fall 
in the price of Wood Oil (Tung Oil) to 
$233/$231 per picul for processed quality 
in bulk. The approval by the British 
Board of Trade of the purchase of 150 
tons of Teaseed Oil enlivened the market 
at the commencement. The European 
buying offer stood at. £175/£180. per 
long ton c. & f.; the local market price 
was $160 per picul for 4% f.f.a and $163 
for 3%. Aniseed Oil sold at $770 
per picul and fell at the close to $750, 


len mills in Hongkong to reduce opera- 
tions considerably. 


Included in the textile industry are 
bleaching and dyeing works, 
rope, twine, tape and shoe lace factories 
and a silk mill. 


There are numerous back-room and 
eottage work-rooms, which are unre- 
gistered but ‘which, nevertheless, employ 
thousands of other. workers. All. told, 
“textiles” employ directly some 283300 of 


cordage, 


the Colony’s 95,000 registered workers 
not to mention the living provided for a 
large number of the workers’ dependents. 


Perhaps the best answer to the ques- 
tion of Hongkong’s outlook lies in the 
fact that the latest cotton mill—The New 
China Textile Ltd.—was only completed 
in 1950. There may have been ups and 
downs in maintaining full production. 
but as far as conditions allow. those be- 
hind the industry are determined to 
forge ahead. 


and $790 for export quality fob. Rape- 
seed Oil fell to $160 per picul though 
quoted nominally at $170. Cassia Oil 
was featureless being quoted at $1550 
per picul for 80-85% c.a. and $1650 for 
export qual. fob. 


With Japan in the market for mainland 
produce, Green Ramie had brisk sales at 
the increased price of $295 per picul for 
lst qual, while Hunan White Ramie ist 
qual. sold at $305 per picul and 2nd qual. 
at $290. Nanning Aniseed Star sold at 
$280 per picul for 1st qual., with depleted 
stocks, while export qual. was quoted at 
$300 per picul. Gallnuts fell to $85 and 
$80 per picul for Ist & 2nd qual. 
respectively. 


Raw Silk—Lack of demand from abroad 
has tended to keep the price of Raw 
Silk low. A year ago Kwangtung 20/22 
Raw Silk was quoted at $4300 per picul 
(113.3 lbs.), whereas the present price 


‘on the HK market is $3000 per picul. 


Korean 20/22 Grades E. F. & G. sold 
during the two weeks under review at 
the average price of $2950 per picul: 
Japanese Grade A was quoted nominally 
at $3360 per picul rising at the close 
to $3425 per picul. 


SWISS INDUSTRIES FAIR 


The 36th Swiss Industries Fair will 
take place in Basle from the 19th to 29th 
April 1952. More than 2000 firms are 
taking part as exhibitors in this great 
display of goods which emphasises the 
international importance of the products 
offered by the leading Swiss export in- 
dustries. 


Switzerland depends more than almost 
any other land on the exchange of goods 
between different countries. She herself 
has practically no raw materials and 
only limited quantities of foodstuffs and 
hence obtains thé necessary commodities 
from all over the world in exchayge for 
industrial products which are the result 
of immense labour and applied skill. 
The 36th Swiss Industries Fair offers an 
excellent display of the extremely vari- 
ed production of Swiss industry, where 
those national industries such as the 
watchmaking industry, the textile indus- 
try, the machinery industry, the electrical 
industry and various other industries 
which specialise in export, concentrate 
their goods and offer them to the world’s 
markets. ‘ 


2147 exhibitors on a total exhibition 
area of 1 million square feet; 670,000 
visitors, of whom 30,000 came from 
abroad (11,750 recorded at the Foreign 
Visitors Office as coming from 72 differ- 
ent countries), those are a few figures 
from last year’s Swiss Industries Fair in 
Basle. They illustrate the importance 
of this greatest of all Swiss commercial 
fairs, at which it is principally the ex- 
port industries which are represented 
with their wide range of high class pro- 
ducts, which in itself explains the great 
attraction of the fair for the business 
world. 


— 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKET 


Report for the week January 14—19:— 


GOLD: Highest & lowest rates per 
.945 fine tael $32534—320%, Macao and 
Canton .99 fine tael rates resp. $331%— 
327 and $329—327. Day-to-day local pri- 
ces, high and low: $822-5/8—321%; 
322-321%;  322-3/8—321%; 321-7/8— 
320%; 325%4—324\. 
Crossrates US$ 42.65—42.40. Cif Macao 
contracts for 21,000 ozs concluded at USS 
41.64—41.58. 


Market remained quiet and business 
reduced. Some excitement caused by 
speculation about more unity in China 


policy of Britain® 


lead to complications and perhaps some 
Feeling was passive; 
want first to pass Lunar New Year, then 


‘action’. 


they may reenter 


were strong; seizures are a thing of the 


past—that’s at lea 


abroad where Chinese bullion dealers 
operate on the up and up. 
steady and promises to be still steadier 


in near future. 


Change over interest totalled 52c per 


10 taels, in favor 
and delivery about 
rising. Tradings: 
average of 24,900 
account of holidays 


p.m.). Positions averaged 68,600. Cash 
sales: 39,500 taels, listed officially 14,680, 
unofficially 24,820. Clearance of accounts 
and better export demand brought about 
higher turnover. Exports: 29,000 taels, 
of which 17,500 to Bangkok, 11,500 to 
Singapore. Imports: 27.500 taels from 
Macao, a small amount from continental 
Chira and Formosa. Arrivals in Macao: 
30,000 ozs. 


Gold coin rates, in HK$: US$ 20 old 
$330, new 293, US$ 10 old 190. new 142, 
US$ 5 old 104, new 71, US$ 2% old 62, 
new sovereign 83-84. 


US$: High & low for US notes $662% 
—656%, DD 663%--657%, TT 666— 
659%, equiv. to crosses of US$ 2.402— 
2.426. Day-to-day TT high & low: 662%- 
659%; 6614%—660; 661—660: 6603— 
660; 664-660; 666—664. Sales: in TT 


and US which may 
traders 
the arena. Exports 
st the hope. Demand 


Undertone 


of buyers. Offtake 
balanced. Stock still 
149,500 taels, a dailv 
. Business down on 
(to commence on 25th 


Port Authority offers. 
Shipments of any 
goods destined for Britain 


can be efficiently handled 


This floating crane 
lifts 150 toms at one grasp. 
At the Port of London 
it’s just part of the speedy 
and extensive service the 


by the P.L.A. which has 
its own railways, ware- 
houses and docks, all of 
which are equipped with 


miodern mechanical gear. 
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pletely indifferent. This limited threat is indeed as much of 
a provocation as a deterrent and is liable to provoke more 
anger than fear. Nor does it come with full impact at a 
time when the British air position is so surprisingly unsatis. 
factory compared with a year or even six months ago. The 
U.S. Air Secretary, Mr. Finletter, says that Russia is at pre- 
sent out-producing us in jet-fighters, while General Hoyt 
Vandenberg admits that Russian bomber strength has grown 
and includes a bomber of their own design bigger than copies 
of the American B-29’s, while the Russians have also better 
fighters than the M.I.G.-15, which has appeared in growing 
numbers in the Korean war. It is a temporary state of affairs 
of course but it will take some time to remedy it and to get 
the new-models off the production lines in quantity. But if 
this threat makes little impression, Senator Taft’s prediction 
of an all-out war may not go unobserved. 


Other speculative reports in the American papers on the 
alleged decisions included the statement in a Wall Street 
paper that they included a tight Naval blockade to cut off all 
seaborne imports into China. This has been authoritatively 
denied by the British who refused to agree to any such thing 
on the ground that, to be effective, it would be necessary to 
cut off Soviet Siberia too, which is “neither wise nor practical 
at this time.’”’ Nor is that the only argument that can be ad- 
vanced against a blockade which can never be more than a 
nuisance when applied to a country with land communications 


open to Russia and Eastern Europe and indeed all the way to 
Berlin. 


There were also one or two passages in Mr. Churchill’s 
speech—apart altogether from the Press speculations—which 
have strengthened demand in some quarters in Britain for 
greater clarification of the position. Undoubtedly there have 
been changes in nuance: there were bound to be such as 
between a Labour Government and a Government headed by 
Mr. Churchill. It is generally understood that if there is 
no truce the war will go on and become more intense when the 
weather permits. But it would also mean an end to tacit ac- 
ceptance of the pretext that the Chinese forces fighting in 
Korea are “volunteers.” 


The breaking of the truce will lead to a reversion to land 
war on a large scale. That is probably a much bigger deter- 
rent than a bombing threat with its tendency to produce im- 
mediate emotional reaction. Nothing has been said about 
what will happen in another hypothetical situation: if the 
Chinese intervene in Indochina or elsewhere as they did in 
Korea. Yet it was on this topic that discussion centred. It 
was found on investigation of the sources of alarmist reports 
that these sources were suspect and that the reports were not 
substantiated by facts. Along the coast and in Hainan— 
where the Chinese have been reinforced—the signs are de- 


fensive rather than offensive. There is a strong strate- 
gic school which holds that if the truce fails and 
war is extended, it would be futile to make the main 


counter-stroke in either Korea—with its historic military hoo- 
doo—or in the tumbled mass of rugged hills and jungle of 
northern Indochina. It would be better, the experts argue, to 
bypass them altogether and strike at the mainland vitals. 


A look at the actual situation in Indochina and in Malaya 
takes the observer out of the mist of hypotheses into the reality 
of a grim and desperate struggle. Apparently neither in this 
area nor in the Middle East will the talks in Washington pro- 
duce any marked change though Mr. Churchill’s references 
to the “international problem” of the Suez Canal and Britain’s 
role there as “the servant and guardian of the commerce of 
the world’ must have had a marked effect not only on 


Congressmen but on the nation-wide audience which both saw 


and heard him through television. Indochina was left largely 
to the Chiefs of Staff after the President and Prime Minister 
had considered the problem: Reports in the papers indicated 


that it had been agreed at the “highest levels’ of the N.A.T.O. 
that France could not carry on the war in Indochina on the 
existing scale and at the same time contribute effectively 
to European defence. As in Korea, the idea of carrying the 
war to the border has been discarded in favour of a modus 
vivendi—a truce along the lines of that in Korea which would 
leave for the present a buffer state in the rorth more or less 
under Chinese protection. The Vietminh have had six years 
of ceaseless struggle and sacrifice to prove to them that they 
cannot conquer the whole country. Negotiations to bring the 
futile and costly strife to an end may therefore follow a 
truce in Korea. It would leave the situation as it is now 
though there may have to be some readjustments in drawing 
an armistice line. Just as a truce in Korea would affect the 
“‘atmosphere” in Indochina so would an armistice there exert 
an influence upon the terrorists in Malaya. 


The main thing about the Washington talks is that they 
re-affirmed Anglo-American solidarity in essentials, filed down 
points of friction, and set a course of broad harmony for the 
future with the trend here and there a little more towards 
the American viewpoint. 

* 


HONGKONG’S POLICE 


The encomiums bestowed upon Hongkong’s Police Force 
by Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, upon his recent visit to the Colony, are endorsed by 
every member of the community, excepting always those sec- 
tions against whom the police wage an incessant war. “A 
policeman’s life is not a happy one” writes W. S. Gilbert, 
and this is perhaps inevitable, as all “Peelers” have to come 
into contact with much that is sordid and ugly, through the 
very nature of their calling. It is fvertheless good to know 
that as a palliative, efforts are being directed towards providing 
satisfactoty accommodation for the men and their families, 
and that welfare work as well as games and sports form, a 
feature of the police organisation. Adding a brighter note 
also, has been the formation of a band, which a year ago made 
its first public appearance with a performance of carols at 
Government House. 

The Annual Police Report for 1950-51, extracts from 
which are given on another page in this Review, shows clearly 
the nature of the work carried out by this efficient Force. One 
of the problems peculiar to Hongkong, arising from the flow 
of refugees from China into the Colony, is that of clearing cer- 
tain areas of huts erected by squatters and the removal of the 
occupants. Football also seems to have given the Force some 
trouble. It being manifestly impossible for 30,000 persons to 
squeeze themselves into a space intended for only one-half 
that number, to the police has fallen the “hard task” of dis- 
persing such would-be spectators as have not been successful 
in gaining admittance, some of whom have stood in queues for 
many hours. 

The successful carrying out, when necessary, of the two 
foregoing kinds of operation, speaks volumes for the patience 
and discipline of the Force. 

Among the cases handled by the Police last year were 
bomb outrages; round-up of an armed gang, when a member of 
the police party was shot and killed by the robbers; and two 
cases of actual, and one case of attempted political assassina- 
tion in which Nationalist officers of high rank were attacked. 

One of the main difficulties encountered by the Hongkong 
Force in the suppression of crime is their “complete isolation 
as regards police intelligence from immediately neighbouring 
territory.” The Central People’s Government in Peking is un- 
bending in its refusal to permit of cooperation between the 
police of this Colony and that of China. 

In regard to the work of the Force, the report comments: 
“The year has been one of steadily increasing stress and labour 
for all ranks. New and heavy burdens were imposed more 
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rapidly than the Force could be lidianad to bear them and 


a disproportionately large snare of the increased weight fell 
on the relatively small cadre of more experienced officers.” 


Slowly and deliberately over the past five years, the Force 
has been doubled’ “by planned stages, ” and in this planning 
the hand of an expert organiser is evident. It can emphati- 
cally be said that most o: the praise for the efficiency of the 
Hongkong Police Force is due to the Commissioner of Police, 
Mr. D. W. MacIntosh, who has built it up into the reliable 
and keen instrument that it now is. Mr. MacIntosh well de- 
serves the tribute paid to him by Mr. Lyttelton’s suggestion 
that he be transferred to Singapore to reorganise the police 
in that Colony. Hongkong, however, is well pleased that this 
transfer has not taken place, as there is still good work for the 


Commissioner of Police to carry out in continuing to build up 
the Force in Hongkong. 


NO WORRY ABOUT HONGKONG 


There is no need to feel for a good time to come any ap- 
prehension about Hongkong’s security. The peril which ap- 
peared so near some 14 months ago has passed. Barring the 
outbreak of another world war which seems very improbable 
now when apparently serious negotiations have been entered 


into by the Big Powers about a scheme to “coexist” the ques- ~ 


tion of Hongkong, always a pet issue with local and especially 
visiting scribes, can be shelved and other more interesting and 
topical matters can be discussed. 


Our commertial future is also not a “problem”’ as so many 
want us to believe. There is a crisis on for quite a few enter- 
prises, the result of the unreasonably severe competition in 
this place where so many thousands of newly established firms, 
from little side-street tearooms to imposing banks and fac- 
tories, are fighting for a place in the sun—others just for 
survival. The leading trading companies and those with large 
capital and credit facilities at cheap interest rates are gradual- 
ly concentrating more business in their hands and smaller firms 
cannot in times of declining profit margins expect to do well. 
There are simply too many entrepreneurs around town. Busi- 
ness last year for long and well established commercial and 
other enterprises was good, in many cases excellent. The out- 
look is not at all dim as many business men would like us 
to believe. Everything is still booming and prosperity is con- 
spicuous. All statistical information available bears out the 
fact that by & large Hongkong is doing very well; that does 
not mean that every merchant has been successful but that 
the community has fared exceedingly well in 1951. There may 
be less business this year on account of Japanese export ex- 
pansion and reduced trade with Red China but that should not 
give cause to anxiety; there will be plenty for many, however 
the marginal enterprises of which there are a great deal here 
may, and perhaps should, have to quit and do something more 
profitable or at least useful. The recent immigrants from 
China are largely responsible both for high economic activity 


and for depression among smaller and newly established com- 
mercial firms. 


It is interesting to read how an old resident of Hongkong 
sees the present situation and views the prospects in the light 
of international disputes and Far Eastern violent developments. 


This Hongkong resident wrote in the “New Commonwealth” 
of last year as follows:— 


Men of many races and climes have known the spell of 
Hongkong. They have been impressed and, perhaps, a little 
awed by the massive solidity of its encircling heights, fascin- 
ated by its harbour thronged with big ships from all over the 
world and with the strange little sampans*and junks of the 
South China coast. They have been entranced by the colour- 
ful human panorama of its streets, and by the loveliness of 
its fairyland lights at night. _Many of them have put their 


impressions in books. One of them was the French writer, An- 
dre Malraux. He is selected because he had a special mis- 
sion. He passed through a generation ago as an agent of the 
Comintern to join the revolutionaries in Canton, who, by 
tumult and riot, shipping and general strike, and by a com- 


plete boycott, were then engaged in a great conspiracy to 


destroy Hongkong, “the richest rock in the world.” He mused 
about its strength and beauty and about the fight undertaken 
by the Chinese “empire of disorder’’ itself against the British, 
“who represent more than any other, will-power, tenacity 
and strength.” He measured against the tenacity of the Bri- 
tish—whica had transformed this barren rock into a mighty 


bastion of commerce and shipping—the hostility of the vast 


Chinese host, and believed that the battle had been already 
decided against us. 


That was more than a quarter of a century ago. Malraux 
himself has long since recanted, and the little British Colony 
still stands—serene, confident and flourishing; still defiant of 
storms that have raged around and upon it. It has even been 
engulfed by the Japanese tide of conquest, but out of -the 
resultant ruin Hongkong emerged in three short years bolder, 


more enterprising, more populous and more prosperous than 
ever. 


The two forces of nationalism and revolutionary Com- 
munism which merged in the vain attempt to reduce Hong- 
kong to submission split in due course, and each in turn con- 
quered all of China. Hongkong has watched the incredible 
dissolution of the Nationalist regime and seen the rise of 
a new order. 


It is the fashion for others, thousands of miles distant, 
to tremble for us, and while the concern has occasionally been 
welcome, most of the time we wished they could share our 
composure... Nobody supposes that Hongkong, as a British 
Colony, is eternal. But people here have developed a convic- 
tion now that more than ever stiffens their backbone. This is 
that we shall stand until tumult is finally stilled in the Far 
East and the next great settlement of our dynamic and tor- 
tured age is effected. The time when treaties could be dis- 
cussed line upon line, when distinctions could be discussed be- 
tween the New Territories and Kowloon, and the Crown Colony 
itself, with its more permanent dispensation—all that is past 
and done with. Before the Japanese overran China there were 
nibbles at the old treaty and treaty port structure in China, 
but in the war-time treaties with Nationalist China all went 


into the bag  together—extra-territorial rights, settle- 
ments, concessions. 


The mood and the conviction in Hongkong now is that we 
are no longer an issue by ourselves alone, but that we are 
absorbed within the vast orbit of the conflict of two worlds and 
two ways of life; and that the great change here will be part 
of the greater change that must come when the final chapter 
of .the cataclysm is written. What is now at stake is the 
terms of world intercourse. And it is the belief here that 
the unrivalled facilities Hongkong has to offer—its fine har- 
bour, its growing industries, the fine-spun but strong tracery 
of its threads of commerce, its natural situation off the mouth 
of the Canton River—would give it a future and a purpose 
even if the whole world went Communist. And if it doesn’t, 
as we may well be certain, Hongkong will retain its in- 
ternational complexion. 


Some people think only of the British aspect of the 
Colony, forgetting the two-and-a-quarter million Chinese who 
are here and who, directly or indirectly, do the trade. Many of 
them—-almost one-half in fact—came here by choice in the 
last few years, remain by choice, and would be far more dis- 
turbed than the British themselves if Hongkong’s status were 
changed at this juncture. It is their will, no less than that 
of the British, that the Colony should maintain its 
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status, its law and. order, its freedoms and all _ (friction is negligible; its negligibility is of far more 
the other things they fled from China to enjoy here. Nobody significant. It is true that the services of the port have been 


expects them to talk about it—it is a fact, nevertheless. Even 
talk of constitutional reform, once so fashionable among the 
political-minded dilettante, has died out by common consent. 
Hongkong is again, as it wag in the beginning, a fortress and 
a symbol of the things toward which the Chinese people are 
struggling and will attain when the synthesis which is the 
true destiny of the Revolution.is accomplished. 

Even the new regime in China by implication acquiesces in 
Hongkong’s present immunity from a surrender clamour. Not 
once has a demand been made that it be handed over. There 
have been occasional complaints—the future of the 70 civil air- 
craft now dismantled and part of the settled scene at Kaitak 
Airport; the occasional deportation of over-zealous trade union 
leaders, schoolmasters or propagandists; the occasional searches 
of suspect premises. But the cumulative significance of this 


of value to the new regime in China. It is also true now 
that the bans and controls which have developed with the 
deepening of tension since the Korean affair are now reducing 
that value considerably. But it is also true that a port block- 
aded by the superior navies and mobile air power of the free 
world would be useless to the mainland, an encumbrance and 
a liability greater than it proved to be to the Japanese. 


There is no sure guarantee that what happened in 1941-42 
will not happen again. Nor, if it did happen again,-is it 
certain that the Colony would return to the same Flag and 
pattern as it did in 1945. But whether the world conflict is 
settled by negotiations or by open war, it is certain that the 
upshot of the struggle will confirm and stabilise the role of 
Hongkong as a great port and a great mart, and a not in- 
considerable centre of modern industry. 


AMERICA’S STOCKPILE & BUYING POLICIES 


President Truman’s acceptance of the resignation of Mr. 
W. Stuart Symington’ as administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation unfolds the hope that the tin buying 
boycott this official instituted will be abandoned and a more 
sensible policy ttake its place. The boycott was accompanied 
by a campaign of abuse much less common in international 
economics than in domestic politics. It was resented in Malaya 
where the tin industry had barely got going after a tre- 
mendous task of rehabilitation before the “emergency” began 
to visit its consequences upon the tin mines and their person- 
nel. The decision to send an American Mission to look into 
the situation on the spot was evidently not without result. 
They heard some plain speaking from the miners and others 
concerned in the industry, and returned with a warm feeling 
of admiration for the magnificent fight put up by the mimers 
to‘ keep production going in the teeth of every manner of 
adversity. 


The Mission did not however pronounce judgment on the 
major controversy. This arose out of charges in the U.S. taat 
the Malayan producers had deliberately withheld production 
and indulged in price “gouging.’”’ It is true that production 
has not yet risen to full prewar rates. But there is a war on 
in Malaya. And in the last war a vast proportion of the 
dredges were knocked out. The miracle is that as many as 
80 were put back at work, though 20% less than prewar. The 
Chinese section has got back more or less to 1940 standards. 
Many of the mines were on the verge of exhaustion when the 
Pacific war came’ in 1941 and during the period of tin control 
prospecting for new areas virtually ceased. It has not been 
encouraged during the last two or three years by the emergency 
and the market conditions brought about by the attitude of the 
R.F.C. in America. The Government in the State of Trengganu 
ordered the Kajang Kemaman mine to be closed because it 
could not be given sufficient protection. The owners of the 
mine protested and asked for more arms for their guards but 


‘the mine area has been the scene of frequent incidents through- 


out the emergency. 


Though the R.F.C. stopped buying very soon after Mr. 
Symington took over in April last year, the price remained 
above what he considered a reasonable level. Indeed, it was 
argued that if the R.F.C. bought only enough for restricted 
commercial uses, tin would quickly reach a point near the U.S. 
$1.50 a pound for which Bolivia has until lately been holding 
out. If the R.F.C. wanted tin for less than what it would 
fetch in a completely free market it ought in fairness to offer 
some compensating factor, such as an assurance of a. stable 
future for the next few years. Singapore contended that if the 


- pensate for their higher production costs. 


producers were to carry the long-term risk they were entitled 
to the short-term profit. 


Everybody can understand the natural and legitimate 
desiie to carry through a great raw material programme 
cheaply and efficiently but it was felt that Mr. Symington had 
overstepped the limit. On the one hand we had the head of. 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and development 
declaring in London the bank’s desire to assist in every way 
required in the development of British Colonies, especially in 
capital equipment for the development of industry and the 
production of much-needed raw materials. On the other hand, 
M.. Symington by his attitude was doing his best to discour- 
age the Malayan producers of two of the world’s most im- 
portant raw materials—for it is not merely tin but rubber 
also that is involved in the implications of this controversy. 


For some time Mr. Symington had been trying to get out 
of the mess of his own making by selling tin from the Ameri- 
can stockpile or at least try to scare producers by announcing 
such an intention. The State Department strenuously object- 
ed. It argued quite rightly that the step would be regarded 
by the rest of the world as having no purpose or justification 
other than a palpable effort ito break the world tin price. It 
was also contended that it would injure America’s defence 
resources, violate the rationale for the stockpile, and set a 
terrifying precedent before the eyes of producers of other 
materials whom the U.S. had been pressing heavily to increase 
output for the American stockpile. Certainly it would be 
paradoxical to use a stockpile not for the purposes avowedly: 
laid down but in order to put the producer at the mercy of 
the purchaser. 


The attitude of the State Department has been not unlike 
that of the tin producers themselves in insisting that metal 
prices are set by market factors. The world market price has 
been maintained almost continuously about U.S.$1.12, even 
though half of the world’s purchasing power remained out of 
the market. Therefore it was clear Mr. Symington’s price 
was too low and if the price asked by the Bolivian jnterests 
of $1.50 was too high—it has since been reduced—a resumption 
of sensible buying ought to produce a price somewhere in be- 
tween the two. 


It was suggested that the best way to break the im- 
passe would be to conclude new contracts with Malayan, Indo- 
nesian and Belgian producers and then arrange in some way or 
other to pay the Bolivians a somewhat higher figure to com- 
Indeed, a Washing- 
ton. message indicated that when the American Tin Mission . 
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visited Indonesia the proposal was advanced that in any long- 
term contracts for the sale of Indonesian tin a clause should 
be incorporated linking the tin price to the U.S. price level 
as a safeguard for the buying power of the dollars earned by 
the tin. But an R.F.C. official, who accepted this idea, was 
arguing that it should be limited to contracts with countries 
where tin was produced by Government, and could not be 
extended to contracts with individual private producers in a 
sterling area, as in Malaya. 

The contention lacks logic and flies in the face of the 
biggest grievance of rubber and other producers in Malaya. 
They complained, when rubber was depressed to around 33 
Straits cents a pound, that practically all other commodities, 
including the rice that had to be supplied to the workers, had 
gone skyhigh. The feeling was general that rubber was the 
subject of a most unjust victimisation, and this feeling carried 
over to the recent controversy about tin, arising from the 
attitude of the R.F.C. 


The issue of Malayan tin became even more crucial as a 
result of the general financial crisis in Britain. In Malaya 
it was assumed that tin and rubber would be one of the sub- 
jects Mr. Churchill would bring up for discussion with Presi- 
dent Truman. It is denied in Malaya that profits are exces- 
sive—taxation is among the facters that take care of that. 
The price of tin has gone back to where it was before the 
sensational rise, and is relatively at a low level compared with 
before the war; the rise since the Korean war has not been 
out of proportion to the advance in some other commodity 
prices. The resumption of sensible American buying, in the 
expectation this would produce a sensible price, would elicit 
a reasonable response among tthe producers. The difficulty is 
to set a floor and a ceiling. If an upper limit is to be imposed 
there should also be a minimum limit for as long as the end 
uses of the metal are restricted by the U.S. authorities. 


It is a difficulty which can be settled reasonably with good- 
will. 


UNITED NATIONS PROGRAMME AND PRIORITIES 


by Prof. E. Stuart Kirby 


The United Nations’ Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East (ECAFE) is holding its 
plenary Session at Rangoon at the end of this month, 
preceded by the Session of its Committee on Indus- 
try and Trade. In forthcoming issues of the Far 
Eastern Economic Review, it is hoped to offer notes 
and comments on past achievements in this sphere 
of work, on the current progress of discussions at 
these Sessions, and on the prospects which emerge 
for future operations on this plane. 


As a first step, it is desirable to have a clear 
idea of the programmatic intentions of the UN 
Organisation. Within the UNO, these have recently 
been carefully reviewed, on the basis especially of 
the assessment of priorities—i.e. the judgement as 
to the relative importance of the various possible 
‘*projects” or undertakings, and the selection of 
those which should be taken first. 


Among the multitude of things which might 
be done or ought to be done, in the many and diverse 
fields concerned, the priority decision is a difficult 
one. The issues involved are always complex, and 
often delicate. In various ways, the UNO has made 
considerable progress in the last 18 months, in im- 
proving both its standards of judgement and its 
procedural arrangements in this matter of priority- 
programming. The following overall developments 

are especially noteworthy. 

The General Assembly of the UN in 1950 strong- 
ly urged the better coordination and consolidation 
of ‘‘effort and resources” by the UN and the 
Specialised Agencies (FAO, ILO, WHO, UNESCO, 
etc). The Coordination Committee reported in 
August 1950; the General Assembly at the end of 
the year approved its report and directed a general 
revision of programmes, from 1951 onwards, in the 
light of the criteria given by the report. 


This report stressed, in the first place, the 
importance of coordinating national actions; to 
have member governments and other bodies acting 


on the same footing, to avoid overlapping or duplica- 
tion of programmes, etc. This is one of the least 
of the functions of the UN; yet this function alone 
results in such saving of effort and resources, and 
reduction of friction, as may be reckoned to make 
it worth having a UN Organisation. This point 
should always be brought to the attention of those 
who, from ignorance or malevolence, regard the UN 
as an expensive supernumerary. A _ coordinating 
agency of this kind is indispensable, in modern 
conditions, and the UNO is the best (and cheapest) 
means to it. | 

The report noted also the current shift from 
stress on the coordination of programmes already 
formulated, to consultation in advance on future 
projects. This reflects, in large part, the fact that 
the practical work of the UN and the Agencies is 
moving increasingly forward, from the stop-gap 
operations of the first postwar period, to more basic 
long-range conceptions and arrangements. Various 
steps have been taken to adjust internal procedure 
in the UN, to this effect. 

The spheres of economic and social affairs 
coming under ECOSOC (the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations) are visualised as 
consisting of certain broad fields of work or general 
subject-headings (eg. ‘economic development’, 
‘balance of payments’, ‘labour standards’, etc). 
Within these fields, there are various programmes 
(e.g. technical assistance, trade promotion, indus- 
trial training, etc). Each programme, in turn, is 
subdivided into a number of specific projects 
(special institutions, survey missions, etc). The 
degrees and kinds of possible overlapping and in- 
terconnection between all these are very many. 

Some programmes and projects are highly 
‘“operational”, in terms of field-work on the spot, 
etc; others are highly theoretical, involving chiefly 
paper research or laboratory work. Another com- 
plication is that some of the necessary functions are 


‘handle the work? 
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of a “continuing” character—basic, essential and 
common services which cannot be attributed speci- 
fically to one programme or period. With these 
reservations, the competent authorities were from 
time to time to designate ‘‘fields of activity” or 
specific ‘‘objectives”’ which might receive “major 
emphasis”. Some are continuing common services, 
others are single and specific tasks with definable 
limits. 

The “overriding principles” were laid down as: 
(a) that international action should only be con- 
sidered in cases where national agencies were unable 
to accomplish the purpose with certainty and in 
reasonable time; and (b) that the project should be 
technically sound and suitable. Given the above, 


priority is to be judged on the following criteria, 
taken all together: 


1. Urgency: degree of the pressing need. 


2. Feasibility: It is significant of present-day 
conditions of shortage of skilled personnel, that the 


- first question under this heading is ‘‘Can qualified 


personnel be made available?” Further questions 
are: the suitability of local conditions, and the 


positive and active participation of the Governments 
concerned. 


3. Scope: extent of the resulting benefits, direct 
and indirect, to the States and peoples concerned. 


4. Preparation and _ coord:nation: Evidence 
must be given that the proper preliminary studies 
and arrangements have been made, before a project 
can be approved; similar work done by other persons 
or organisations must be taken into account; and 
appeals for financial or practical help from the UN 
will not be entertained until any other possible 
sources have been tried nearer home. Preference is 


given to work which builds directly on to past pro- 
gress. 


If the proposal passes these hurdles, the next 
questions are, under this heading: which organisa- 
tion or agency can most suitably and efficiently 
Can it be integrated with work 
already in hand, to save further departmentalisation 
or multiplication for organisations? 


5. Results: it must be proved that results will 


be proportionate to outlay of funds and effort, and - 


will accrue within a reasonable time. These pro- 
spective results must be ‘‘demonstrable”. Vague 
aspirations are unacceptable. This criterion sug- 
gests also the interesting point that—just as the 
English judge said ‘it is important not only that 
justice should be done, but that it should be clear 
and manifest for all to see that justice is done’—the 
UN axiom should be, not only to have progress made, 
but to make it clear and certain for everyone to know 
that progress has been made. 


Under the ‘‘Results” criterion, however, there 
are still further requirements. Once the interna- 
tional scheme is dropped (after due completion) 
will the State or local authorities concerned be able 


_to carry on the work in question for themselves, 


without the presence of foreign or central experts or 
head offices? Like the modern policy of Britain 


and other colonial powers, the UN policy is based on 
fostering the attainment by all countries of real 
independence and secure self-reliance. The next 
postulate is also aimed in that direction? it indicates 
that those schemes will have priority which do most 
to inspire, stimulate and evoke the maximum coun- 
terpart effort by the ‘‘recipient” country. The ap- 
provable schemes are those which get the aided 
country, not to “sit back” supported by the external 
effort, but set to with a will to make its own con- 
tribution in exchange. 

Priority is to be graded, moreover, to favour 
schemes assisting the most significant number of 
member states, or the greatest number of people 
most in need of economic and social advancement. 
Last but not least, schemes are to be judged by the 
extent to which they significantly further the econo- 


mic and social objectives of the UN Charter, and 
the total effort of the UN. 


Considering the breadth of the questions in- 
volved, these are extraordinarily definite and 
thorough standards of judgement. They may serve 
to disprove the crude Communist propaganda which 
asserts that the UN represents the Great Powers, 
and is designed to keep the other countries depen- 
dent on them. They also answer another type of 
critic, because they show assessments on a business- 
like basis, disproving any idea that the UN is some 
unworldly grouping of-academic idealists, un- 
critically dispensing international largesse. 

Nor does this codification of priority rules mean 
that decisions of this sort are to be taken by an aloof 
and bureaucratic Headquarters, at some metro- 
politan centre far from the scenes of action. For 
all this is explicitly prefaced by the stipulation: 
‘the process of establishing priorities .... can only 
be undertaken by the organs directly responsible 
for the field of work cgncerned.”’. Excessive cen- 
tralisation allegedly implies the danger of effective 
decision falling into the hands of metropolitan 
powers, and of the whole organisation becoming 
bureaucratised and unsympathetic to local needs. 
Both dangers are avoided, in the UN scheme of 
things, by two wise provisions. 

One is the entrustment of expert and specialised 
functions to the Specialised Agencies, each of 
which has its own constitution and rules, as well 
as full technical competence in its own field. ‘Che 
other feature is the existence of the Regional Econo- 
mic Commissions, which enable all local needs and 
interests, within a broad material range, to be 
directly and locally considered. There is one 
Commission for Europe, another for Latin America, 
and another for Asia and the Far East. It is the 
last-named, ECAFE, which is about to hold its 
general meeting, this time at Rangoon, to review 
past results and approve future working pro- 
grammes. 

It is against the above broad background, and 
in respect of this point of view about programming 
and priorities, that these proceedings at Rangoon 
must, in the first place, be considered; otherwise 
they will not be fully meaningful to the detached 
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observer. The ECOSOC report and resolutions, 
summarised and commented on above, were fully 
endorsed. by the General 
1950. At that time and through 1951, all pro- 
grammes were under- review .in. the: light. of these 
criteria, for thé concentration’ of UN effort and 
resources, and with increasing stress on the prob- 


lems of economic and social development of. under- 


developed areas. 
‘The forthcoming EGAFE Conference will of 


course comprise a full review and discussion of the 


work and problems of the Region. These meetings 
also afford exceptional opportunities for personal 
and working contacts between people from all the 
countries concerned. One item on the present 
agenda which is of particular and historic interest, 
is the question of the participation of post-Treaty 
Japan in the future work of the Commission. The 
above lines stress only one particular aspect, the 
assessment of future programmes from the point 
of view of priorities; but that is in some senses a 
key point. 


The following are the guiding lines given by 
the UN as a whole, which the ECAFE Conference 
is to apply to its own operations: 


POLITICAL & ECONOMIC 


Assembly at the end of 


..growth of the world economy as a whole” 


-ferentiating between those 


into three groups: 


(i) ‘‘The question of the economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries in all its aspects 
is” (by the basic provisions of the UN Charter) a 
problem to be given ‘‘most urgent attention”, ‘‘The 


essential precondition of world peace. 


(ii) ‘‘The programme of work of each Com- 
mission should be divided into broad subjects, dif- 
of higher and lower 
priority. The broad subjects should be subdivided 
(first) continuing projects of 
high priority, (second) ad hoc projects also of 
high priority, and (third) those of lower priority, 
which could be deferred, eliminated or reduced if 
necessary”. The last group should be listed in 
order of priority. The anticipated duration of the 
ad hoe projects should be carefully assessed.~ 


(iii). There must be close and careful co- 
ordination with the work of the Specialised 
Agencies. 


The precise application of all this to current 
and proposed UN work, in economic and social 
matters, in the Asia and the Far East Region, will 
be discussed in a subsequent article. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA 


(Frem Our Bombay Correspondent) 


The first general election under the new Constitution is 
now in full swing throughout India. Significantly enough the 
economic issues have figured prominently in the election cam- 
paign which is being conducted on party lines. Over 170 mil- 


lion people in about 500,000 villages and a few industrial towns: 


are being called upon to pronounce their verdict on the achieve- 
ments of the present Government, which is mainly composed 
- of the Congress party, and the programme put forward by other 
_ parties. Ideologically, the Congress represents the right wing 
of the political thought in the country while, barring the Com- 
munist party, the other three parties broadly represent the 
former left wing in the Congress camp. 

It.is too early to draw general] conclusions from the re- 
Sults just now. A clear picture is not likely to emerge before 
have, however, shown 


that the elections are being ly conducted and mal- 


practices are few. Equally revealing is the interest taken by 


the illiterates in exercising their right of franchise. In 


Himachal Pradesh where the word “‘vote” was until recently 


In Orissa the. 
aboriginal tribes were more enthusiastic than the more civil- 


unknown a poll of 45 per cent. was recorded. 


ised voters in the towns. In Bombay 70 per cent. of the in- 
dustrial workers exercised their franchise while Jess than half 
_ 'of the upper class chose to go to the polling booths. 

» The results declared so far are revealing. In Parliament 
, the Congress Party is being returned by a thumping majority. 
This means that the people have given their approval to the 
Five Year Plan and the broad policies conceived so far to im- 
plement it. On the other hand, provincial problems have 
figured prominently in the elections to the State legislatures. 
The plight of the peasantry and workers in the South has 
driven this section to the Leftists. Consequently, the Congress 


is likely to secure only a bare majority in the three State Legis-: 


latures of Madras, Travancore-Cochin and Hyderabad. Two 
leading Ministers in the present Government of Madras have 


been defeated. On the other hand, several Communists now 
detained in jails have been returned by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Elsewhere, voters have displayed sobriety. In Bom- 
bay, the Socialist Party has been almost totally routed and 
those agitating for abandoning the prohibition policy were 
disillusioned by the women’s vote for the Congress specifically 
on that issue. 


It can be broadly hinted at this stage that the foreign 


policy of the Government of India will swing in favour of the 
U.S. The reasons for this are as much political as economic. 
The Chinese activity in Tibet on the north-eastern border is 
being watched with anxious interest. 
that the minority in Nepal i$ toying with the idea of aligning 
itself with China. In the international affairs the U.S. holds 
a key position and we are interested in the settlement of the 


_ Kashmir dispute. 


It is, however, in the economic field that a change in 
Government’s attitude towards U.S. is noticeable. Now that 


the Congress Party is being returned.to the Centre on the. 


promise of implementing the Five Year Plan it has seriously 
to think about wherewithals. Even on the basis of the opti- 
mistic estimates there is a deficit of Rs. 300 crores in the 
financial needs for fulfilling the plan. Besides, there are 


certain industries whose growth is very necessary but the 


finance and technique are not available. The agreement with 
three oil companies, two American and one British, mark the 


first stage of economic collaboration. In concluding it, the © 


usual conditions of 51 per cent. Indian capital, Indian voice in 
shaping the policies and being subjected to the operation of 
the Industries Control Act have been waived. 


The major development is the Indo-U.S. agreement sign- ~ 


ed in New Delhi for a period of five years and a half. The 
initial American grant for creating a Fund will be to the tune 


is an ° 


Reports are also current - 


- 
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of $50 million. Even on the modest estimate this will be the 
minimum that will be received by India every year. In that 
event, nearly 40 per cent. of the deficit im the finance for the 
Plan will be wiped out. The agreement has no political strings, 
but the establishment of a separate machinery for the adminis- 
tration of the Fund clearly suggests that Washington wants 
the people of India to know clearly the benefits that they 
reap from the aid. Naturally, therefore, the schemes to be 
undertaken under the Agreement will be unique by themselves 
though they will be correlated with the Plan. 


The springboard for the schemes will be an ambitious 
community development programme covering 50 rural-urban 
development areas in different parts of this country, each area 
consisting of about 200,000 people in about 300 villages. Over 
a period it will embrace 10 million people representing rough- 
ly 3 per cent. of the people. The emphasis will be on raising 
the efficiency of agriculture and increasing the food produc- 
tion. Considering that we have to import every year about 5 
million tons of food worth about Rs. 250 crores, the importance 
of these efforts becomes obvious. 


The programme is expected to draw upon the combined 
experience of the Uttar Pradesh Government at the Etawah 
development scheme and the newly built townships for dis- 
placed persons at Nilokheri and Faridabad. In Etawah, with- 
in three years, 79,000 people from 102 villages, covering an 
area of 100 sq. miles, have demonstrated how by the co-opera- 
tive and planned endeavour food output can be raised sub- 
stantially. They have also been successful in eliminating the 
disease and improving literacy. In Nilokheri and Faridabad 
the refugees have built up modern townships on co-operative 
basis and these are equipped with up-to-date housing, good 
schools, improved public health facilities and a wide variety 
of opportunities for industrial activities. 

Political circles in the country feel that this is the be- 
ginning for bringing India closer to the U.S. As these ties 


UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC 


The United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East has started a round of conferences in Rangoon 
which began with a meeting of experts on electricity and 
eventually leads to the annual and most important of all 
ECAFE meetings, the session of the full Commission which 
is due to assemble on January 29. There is a meeting of 
experts on iron and steel and the meeting of ECAFE’s inland 
and transport committee. 


Sequence and dates of the various meetings are set out 
below :— 


Sub-committee on electric power (first session) 11-14 Jan., 
sub-committee on iron and steel (fourth session) 15-17 Jan., 
committee on industry and trade 18-28 Jan., Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, Meeting of the Commis- 
sion (eighth session), from 29 Jan. The session of the Com- 
mission is expected to last from 10-14 days. 


At this session ECAFE will take stock of its activities 
during the past year and decide on its work programme for 
the future. Fact-finding on the one hand the rendering of 
advisory services have been the main features of ECAFE’s 
activities. There has been increased cooperation with the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration and 
close cooperation with the United Nations specialised agencies 
operating in the region has continued. 


‘During 1951 ECAFE can report a number of successes 
in its activities. Following are some of ECAFE’s outstanding 
activities during the last year: 


grow it is possible that India will drift from her traditiqnal 
political and economic relationship with the United Kingdom. 
Though over a year has passed since the Colombo Plan was 
conceived, the British help to India has been exclusively in 
the technical field, apart from the arrangement for releasing 
our sterling balances. The plight of sterling makes it clear 
beyond doubt that the British investments in India will be 
confined ‘only to those projects which can assure a higher 
return for the British enterprise. While India would be glad 
to have Britain’s participation in the industria] development, 
this cannot be had on any ambitious scale. On the other 
hand, the need for developing some of the key industries, no- 
tably the steel industry will force India to look increasingly to 
the other side of the Atlantic. It is in this context 
that the future foreign policy of India is likely to be shaped. 


The plight of sterling has already revived the old con- 
troversy over India’s membership of the sterling area. Her 


. deficit in the balance-of payments is mostly in respect of her 


trade with the sterling area and this is being made out of 
the sterling balances releases. On the other hand, she is 
deriving no particular advantage by continuing to remain in 
the family. The official opinion favours a status quo merely 
because by doing so India will not be in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion. Much will, however, depend on the immediate develop- 
ments. At the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ Conference 
India will certainly restet the pressure for cutting down her 
dollar imperts which have been already reduced to the minimum 
and are confined to the imports of food and cotton not avail- 
able from other sources and without which the country’s eco- 
nomy will go to pieces. As a gesture she will, however, with- 
draw her demand for securing gold from the common reserves 
in order:to strengthen her currency reserves. It may be noted 
that this demand was presented to the United Kingdom only 
two months ago following the concession granted by London 
to Karachi and Colombo. 


CONFERENCES IN RANGOON 


Industry:—Advisory services were given to the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon on the creation of an iron and steel industry. 
The scheme proposed by the experts has recently been ap- 
proved by Ceylon. 


Advisory Services to Burma.—Advice on steel has been 
sought by the Government of Burma. Advisory services were 
given in connection with the development af the Kalewa coal 
field in Burma. The measures recommended in Burma are 
now being put into effect. The activities in Burma led to 
work on a larger study concerning the post-war development 
of mineral resources in the Far East. 


ECAFE has devoted attention to the utilization of lignite 
as a means to overcome the fuel shortage and the lack of in- 
digenous fuel. 


In efforts to assist cottage and small-scale industries the 
services of a ceramics expert were secured. 


Problems of technical training and shortages of trained 
personnel in the region were considered by a joint ECAFE/ 
ILO/UNESCO working party. 


A successful trade promotion conference, the first of its 
kind in Asia, was held in Singapore. It led to a number of 
recommendations to governments for action and it provided 
a useful forum for the exchange of information. 


After having prepared basic material on the mobilization 
of domestic capital, ECAFE convened a working party on the 
subject, which was attended by a large number of specialists. 
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A ‘beginning was made with ECE on a joint study to 
increase the region’s trade with Europe. 

Special attention was given to the problem of the availa- 
bilities of capital gocds for the region. 

Inland Transport:—Detailed plans have been worked out 
for a training centre for railway operating officials. This 
project is to be carried out in conjunction with the Technical 
Assistance Administration and is intended to improve con- 
ditions on overworked single-track railway lines. The econo- 
mic use of firewood in steam engines has been studied in 
collaboration with FAO and tests have been made with a 
view to reducing fuel consumption. Various studies have 
been made and information collected concerning such ques- 
tions as single line operations, improved workshop practices, 
Diesel motive power, techniques of burning fuel oil in locomo- 
tives, etc. 

Road Transport:—Together with ILO a scheme was sug- 
gested for improving vehicle maintenance and for training 
drivers and mechanics. Methods of maintaining highway 
registers were surveyed and a sample road_ register 
prepared. 

Inland Waterways and Ports:—Plans are in hand for a 
pilot project for improved design and operation of craft. In 
this connection a group of water transport experts from the 
region visited Europe and America, and some countries of 
the region. The experts also studied technological advances in 
their fields for possible adaptation in their countries. 


Flood Control:—One of the most striking results of tech- 
nical assistance was the help ECAFE’s Bureau of Flood Con- 
trol could give to the Government of Thailand in connection 
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with the plans. for the 55m. Chao Phya (Menam) dam. Model 
tests, carried out in a specially built laboratory, enabled the 
expert to submit plans which will lead to a saving in materials 
of at least % million dollars. An ECAFE consultant assisted 
the Government of Burma in questions connected with con- 
struction on the Pegu-Sittang canal. Advisory services were 
given to Taiwan in connection with measures required fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Tsao-Lin dam. 


Investigations were carried out in the delta areas of the 
Mahanadi river in India to afford further protection from 
flcods and to extend irrigation. 


As a first step in promoting fruitful international action 
on flood control and later also of river basin development, a 
study was begun of the lower Mekong river in Thailand and 
the Associated States of Indochina. 


Location of ECAFE’s :—The Philippine 
Government has extended an invitation to ECAFE to establish 
its permanent headquarters in Manila. This proposal was 
first put to the United Nations Economic and Social Council, 
which referred it to the Commission. It appears now on the 
Commission’s agenda for Rangoon. The Commission will 
discuss the Philippine offer, but it will not be in a position to 
make a decision until the Economic and Social Council has 


decided on the location of the Asian Office of the United 
Nations. 


Far Eastern Economic Review:—Prof. Dr. E. Stuart 
Kirby will report on the results of the Rangoon Conferences 
and his articles will appear in this Review. The first article 


dealing with U.N. Programmes and Priorities appears on 
another page in this issue. 


ELECTRIC POWER 
DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA 


The series of ECAFE meetings in Ran- 
goon in January and February’ were 
ushered in—accidentally perhaps, though 
not inappropriately—by a conference 
which will deal with one of the basic 
and most crucial problems of Asian eco- 
nomy, the developmenit of electric power 
and its proper distribution. To the 
peoples of Asia the supply of electricity 
is of vital interest. Almost all Asia 
countries are electricity-starved. In fact, 
the scarcity of electricity may to some 
extent be resembled to the shortage of 
food, and certainly more electric power 
is bound to result in increased food 
production and it forms the basis 
for economic development. In Asia mil- 
lions of individuals in private homes, 
factories, shops and offices are painfully 
reminded of the importance of electricity 
by the re-occurrence of black-outs at the 
reed inopportune periods of the day and 
night. 


Standards of life of nations can be 
measured by various yardsticks. Elec- 
tricity can be taken as a real index of 
economic prosperity, because of the key 
role it plays in stimulating economic 
development and improving living con- 
ditions. Electric power supply in the 
various countries in Asia averages from 
2.2 to 120 kwh per head of the popula- 
tion, as against 1,020 to 3,500 in the 
industrialized countries. In Asia, only 
Japan has a higher average electricity 
supply, though even there the figures do 


not reach those of the highly industri- 
alized countries of the West. 


Until the last war the power industry 
in Asia was almost entirely in the hands 
of private enterprise, which did pioneer- 
ing work in providing the urban popula- 
tions with electricity. But the extension 
of electric power into the vast rural areas 
of Asia was for a long time greatly 
hampered, in fact almost completely 
blocked, by the fact that onlv poor re- 
turns could be expected from the sale 


of electricity to rural areas. Thus while 


electricity was available before the war 
only the fortunate few who lived in towns, 
the millions of the rural population, the 
backbone of nations, were completely 
denied electricity, except in Japan. 


It was only after the war that govern- 
ments began to take an interest in utili- 
ties in Asia. In India, for instance, 
serious attempts were made by govern- 
ment-owned organizations to extend elec- 
tricity to rural areas, but results were 
rather disappointing. While all towns 
in India with a population of over 50,000 
are provided with electricity, only a 
small fraction of the smaller places have 
electricity. This explains while of a 
total of 562,450 towns and villages in 
India only 0.65% have electricity. 


Figures from other Asian countries 
are not available, but they are not likely 
to differ greatly, again with the excep- 
tion of Japan. 


Most Asian countries have made plans 
for considerable increases of their elec- 
tric power capacity by 1956. The countries 


intend to double their 1949 electric power 
capacity of 2,670,000 kw. This includes 
a doubling of the capacity in Burma, 
India, Thailand, while Ceylon and the 
Philippines plan an increase of some 
300%, and Pakistan and Singapore of 
some 400%. While these projects are 
under way, demand has increased even 
more, so that even the new power plants - 
will not meet all requirements. 


Four main problems confront the elec- 
tricity exports:— (1) Rehabilitation of 
plant that was damaged during the last 
war and expansion of this plant to meet 
the growing demand of the area; (2) 
Establishment of new venerating sta- 
tions; (3) Extension of electricity sup- 
ply to rural areas; (4) Development of 
large hydro-electric resources. 


The exnerts consider the question of 
fuel for electric plants as coal or oil or 
both are lacking in some of the coun- 
tries, and proposals have been made to 
substitute imported fuel by alternative 
indigenous resources, such as lignite. The 
region has enormous potential hydro- 
electric capacity, but utilization of these 
resources requires a large amount of 
capital and time. 


Among specific issues that are being 
discussed in Rangoon is a suggestion 
concerning the type of power organiza- 
tion that would best be suited to the 
requirements of the region. The question 
will be discussed of making arrangements 
for procuring equipment for electrie 
power plants in view of present supply 
difficulties. 
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ACTIVITIES IN ASIA OF 
“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION” 


An appreciable acceleration in the flow 
of technical assistance. to countries in 
the ECAFE region is noted in a report, 
just published, on the United Nations 
Expanded Technical Assistance Program- 
me. The report, which emphasises the 
increasingly close cooperation between 
TAA (Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion, the executive arm of the expanded 
Technical Assistance Programme and 
ECAFE) indicates that during the last 
year assistance has been provided in the 
ECAFE region to Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, China, India, Indonesia, Korea, 
Laos, Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan. the Phi- 
lippines, Thailand, and Viet-Nam. 


The types of assistance included ex- 
pert advice, fellowships and scholarships, 
training centres, conferences and semi- 
nars, and technical information. By the 
end of the year, 18 experts had been made 
available to countries of the region as 
against 9 in 1950, and a further 42 ex- 
perts were being recruited in response to 
requests approved. The number of fel- 
lowships and scholarships in economi: 
developments awarded during 1951 in- 
creased from 46 in the years 1949 and 
1950 to 71 in 1951, and the awards in 
grants for public administration rose 
from 5 to 23. , 

Meetings assisted by TAA included 
the Regional Statistical Conference in 
Burma, the meeting of a working grov 
on craft design and operation for inland 
water transport, a three-month training 
centre on vital and health s*atistics. 


3urma is being given the advice of 
10 experts and technicians on small in- 
dustries, of an expert in census statistics 
and an expert in national income statis- 
tics, Ceylon has had an expert consul- 
tant in beach sands exploitation. Indo- 
nesia has been provided with an expert 
advice cn the Government’s small indus- 
tries programme. In’ Korea an expert 
investigates the needs for a comprehen- 
sive programme for technical assistance. 
Pakistan was advised on the development 
of cottage industries in East Bengal. 
The Philippines had an expert on kraft 
paper and newsprint, an expert on nation- 
al.ineemes statistics, a rural crafts ex- 
pert, a furniture design exvert, and a 
cottage industries expert. Thailand was 
provided with an expert on economic 
statistics and sampling methods who has 
been in the country since May 1951. 


STANDARD INTERNATIONAL TRADE CLASSIFICATION 


The challenge to statisticians in every 
country of the world to make national 
statistics of foreign trade internationally 
comparable was first put forward by the 
League of Nations and it was later fol- 
lowed up bv the United Nations, which 
in 1950 accepted a statistical scheme 
called the STANDARD INTERNATION- 
AL TRADE CLASSIFICATION, or in 
brief SITC. 


This classification scheme represents 
an internationally agreed listing of all 


items of foreign trade, broken down into’ 


sections, divisions, groups, items and 
sub-items, and it provides the means for 
putting into effect the original idea. 


A conference has recently been con- 


vened in Bangkok by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, in cooperation with the Statis- 
tical Office of the United Nations, will 
deal with the problem from the Asian 
regional angle. 


Much work has been done on 
SITC by various Asian governments, 
which were engaged in examining their 
national statistics of foreign trade in the 
light of the requirements of the new in- 
ternational classification plan. the SITC. 
so as to determine which modifications are 
required to fit their statistics into the 
international framework. The working 
party will now coordinate the work done 
in the various Asian countries and try 
to achieve the maximum of regional co- 
operation. It will recommend. expansion 
of certain of the items of the classifica- 
tion in order to make it more readily 
suitable to the needs of Asian countries. 


Ten countries in Asia and the Far East 
have so far adopted SITC or are in the 
process of adopting it as their primary 
national classification for foreign trade 
statistics. These countries are: Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon. Hongkong. India, 
Japan, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, 
and Viet Nam. All the other countries 
in the region will be able to re-arrange 
their trade statistics in terms of the 


international standard. SITC has already 
been adopted by almost all European 
countries as the basis for the publica- 
tion of national trade statistics. 


The North American countries and 12 
Latin American countries have either 
adopted SITC as their national! classi- 


fication or are publishing their trade re- 
turns on that 


The final and complete external trade 
statistics according to the SITC, which 
is now well in sight, will mark an im- 
portant achievement in _ international 
cooperation. 


DO YOU HAVE A @ 


SHIPPING PROBLEM? 


Bring it to us! 


PHILIPPINE 


wherever the destination, 
get it there with speed, care and safety. 


CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 


General agents 
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Peninsula Hotel, Telephone 58758 
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THE ENERGY SITUATION IN JAPAN AND THE PLAN FOR 
DEVELOPING ELECTRIC POWER RESOURCES 


Japan has within a limited area of four islands 4 popula- 
tion of 85 million people. Even with the intensive cultivation 
of all her arable land, including out-of-the-way places in the 


mountainous areas, Japan produces only about 70% of her 


total food requirements. As to natural resources, Japan is 
so indigent, especially in mineral resources, that this indigency 
was a leading factor that led the Japanese people to undertake 
aggression on the Asiatic mainland. If Japan is to become a 
peace-loving, cultural and economically self-supporting nation 
and allowed to make exertions toward the improvement of the 
people’s standard of living, the only way available to her is 
to import more raw materials than now and to export 
processed goods. | 


With fiscal 1956 as the target vear, that is five years 
hence, and assuming an annua! population increase of about 
1.5% and an annual improvement of about 2% in the standard 
of living, the volume of industrial production in 1956 necessary 
to maintain expanding foreign trade! must be increased to 
about 190% of the average prewar (1932-36) volume (see 
Table 1). 

TABLE I | 
INDEX OF JAPANESE INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1932-36 — 100) 


Breakdown of Breakdown of 


industrial production manufacturing 

Date Industrial Manufac- Durable Non-dura- 

production Mining turing goods ble goods 
1934 average 102.1 100.8 102.2 99 4 103.8 
1939 rs 163.5 143.3 165.6 214.4 128.6 
1944 — 219.1 150.9 226.6 432.2 47.8 
1945 ah 86.4 64.0 88.8 167.9 20.9 
1946 y* 33.1 56.4 30.6 41.0 22.4 
1947 - eens 40.2 74.2 36.4 48.6 27.0 
1948 58.1 90.1 54.5 75.2 38.1 
1949 a ‘ewe 77.2 104.1 74.2 100.7 53.4 
1950 oa sets 96.7 110.0 93.4 118.4 75.5 
January 1951 112.8 113.2 112.7 148.4 85.2 
March - 130.8 133.6 133.7 174.3 96.9 
May o» 139.3 121.1 141.2 188.6 104.4 
July o» 141.9 129.0 143.3 199.2 98.8 
September ,, 136.4 125.7 137.3 187.5 97.7 


Inasmuch as the average index of industrial production 
during fiscal 1951 is expected to be about 135% of the prewar 
index, the pace must be increased by 40% (190+135—140%), 
or an average annual increase of about 7% (135 1.075=190), 
if the target industrial production set for 1956 is to be attained. 


The most serious problem that immediately presents 
itself in this connection is the shortage of energy absolutely 
indispensable to industrial production. Not only has it been 
demonstrated by practical experience that there is always 
a close correlation between the increase in industrial produc+ 
tion and the increase in the consumption of energy, but 
especially in the case of Japan the securance of necessary and 
adequate supply of energy is a prerequisite for industrial, pro- 
duction because of the following two circumstances. - 

Firstly, judging from the character of Southeast Asia 
and other export markets for Japanese goods, it is inevitably 
necessary that in the future producer goods, rather than con- 
sumer goods, should constitute the major proportion of Japan’s 
exports. This will mean that production by the chemical and 


heavy industries will account for an increasingly large pro-. 


portion of the total industrial production of this country, with 
the consequence that the demand for energy will increase at 
a faster rate than the average annual increase in the level of 
industrial production. It may be added that more or less 


Note 1: The present annual volumes of imports and exports are roughly 
US$1.7 billion and US$1.2 billion, respectively. Both the imports 
and exports must be increased to US$2.5 billion each in order 
to maintain a normal circulation of the Japanese economy. 


of power. 


_ duced in Niigata Prefecture, 


similar result will be brought about in the event of the imple- 
mentation of the much publicized American-Japanese econo- 
mic cooperation and also in the event of Japan’s being obliged 
to undertake rearmament, even if it be on a small scale. 


Secondly, though the present level of production has 
reached 135% of the prewar level, thanks to the aid from the 
United States, the supply of energy has almost reached the 
limit by now. It is the view of informed circles that, the 
supply of energy being such as it is at present due chiefly to 
the shortage of coal and electric power, there is possibility 
that industrial production will level off or even decline some- 
what. Specifically speaking, the present stocks of coal are 
at their lowest level, those at the coal mines and on the market 
being sufficient to cover only 10 days’ requirements, while those 
held at factories are sufficient to cover only 20 days’ require- 
ments. As a result, the price of coal has soared. As for 
electric power, its supply is so inadequate and irregular that 
factories are suffering from irregular operation due to lack 
Owing to unusually small, rainfall during this sum- 
mer and autumn, there has been a 20 to 30% shortage -of 
electric power, with the result that at the present time 


- factories have been obliged to suspend operations two days a 


week because of the shutoffs of electricity transmission on an 
alternate basis throughout the country. It will be noted in 


. Table I that production in September has declined because of 


this power shortage. And yet there is no prospect of this 
serious power shortage being alleviated until the advent of the 
rainy season in March next year, for the supply of coal 


available for thermal-electric power. generation is also very 
short. 


Thus the necessity of increasing the supply of energy 
in Japan is a most important problem which must be solved 


not only as a temporarily urgent problem but also as a long- 
range basic problem. 


Difficulty of Developing Energy Resources Other Than 
Hydraulic Power:— 


For reasons given below, however, it is very difficult in 
Japan to seek any increase in the supply of energy from sources 
other than hydraulic power. 


First, Japan is very deficient in petroleum and natural 
gas resources. Whereas the recent world trend is toward the 
substitution of electric power and petroleum for coal as the 
sources of energy, Japan unfortunately has only a small 
volume of petroleum reserves. The volume of petroleum pro- 
the only domestic source of 
petroleum, is so small that it covers only about 10% of the 
total national consumption of about 3 million kilolitres per 
year. Under such circumstances, the greater part of the 
petroleum consumed in this country must be imported from 
abroad. | 


It is true that, from the standpoint of the individual 
enterprises, it is more advantageous to use petroleum instead 
of high-cost coal, but it is needless to point out that from 
the national standpoint of improving the balance of inter- 
national payments it is neither advantageous nor possible 
to adopt this practice of using petroleum for purposes other 
than absolutely essential ones. In other words, reliance can- 
not be placed on petroleum, whether domestically produced 


or imported from abroad, as one of the principal sources of 
energy. 


Similarly, natural gas, which geologically exists side by 


side with petréleum, cannot be depended upon as the source 
of energy in Japan. 
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Secondly, Japan is not rich in coal resources. It is true, 
however, that this traditional source of energy since the 
Industrial Revolution has played a relatively not insignificant 
role as the source of energy in Japan where mineral resources 
are scarce. QOut of present estimated coal reserves of about 
16 billion metric tons, about 10 billion metric tons are econo- 
mically workable. With an estimated output of 45 million 
metric tons in 1951, the proportion of coal as a source of 
energy is still slightly greater than that of hydro-electricity. 
It should be pointed out, nevertheless, that not only will the 
coal reserves of this country become exhausted in the not too 
distant future, but the limited output of coal and its high 
cost of mining due to extremely unfavorable mining conditions 
are already greatly restricting its use as a source of energy. 


In the first place, since most of the coal found in Japan 
are bituminous coal (with a caloric power of 6,000 calories) 
belonging to the tertiary period, the coal used has a low degree 
of carbonization. Moreover, the fact that practically no heavy 
coking coal essential for steel manufacturing is produced in 
this country is a serious deficiency. 


In the second place, the coal-beds are geographically 
segregated mostly into two distant islands, namely, Hokkaido 
in the extreme north and Kyushu in the extreme south?, both 
of which areas are located at a fairly long distance from the 
large coal consuming centers of the Kanto District (Tokyo and 
its adjacent area), the Kansai District (Osaka and its ad- 
jacent area) and the Chubu District (Nagoya and its adjacent 
area). Moreover, the average carrying distance is steadily 
increasing year by year. 


In the third place, the layers of coal are very thin and 
the dip of coal-beds is very steep. There are numerous faults 
and a considerable amount of water gushes out from the beds. 
From such unfavorable mining conditions, it is natural that 


the cost of mining coal in Japan is relatively higher than 


that of other coal-mining countries. 


Viewed from the standpoint of qutput, it is believed that 
a monthly output of 4.4 million metric tons (3.7 million metric 
tons at present), or an annual output of 53 million metric tons 
(45 million metric tons at present) is the maximum produc- 
tion which can be continuously maintained. Though some im- 
provement may be possible by the mechanization of mining 
in the future, an increase in technical and economic difficulties 
and disadvantages at an accelerating pace should be fully anti- 
cipated if present production is increased at least 20%. 


After all, it will be a mistake to place much expectation 
on coal as the source of energy in Japan, and it is most de- 
sirable that the consumption of coal be reduced as much as 
possible. 


In view of the foregoing situation, the solution of. the 
power shortage problem rests upon whether or not hydraulic 
resources, the last source of energy available, are sufficiently 
large to meet fully the increasing demand for energy in the 
future. 


Abundance of Undeveloped Hydraulic Resources 


Japan, whose only resource of significance is a large popu- 
lation and hence surplus manpower, has been favored with 
abundant hydraulic resources, which are the only large national 
resources possessed by Japan. 


Firstly, owing to her location as an archipelago along the 
eastern periphery of the Asiatic continent, Japan lies in an 
area where continental air current mingles with oceanic air 


eurrent. Accordingly, there is very heavy rainfall especially 

Note 2: The coal beds are located in the proportions of 38% on Kyushu, 
50% on Hokkaido and 12% on Honshu, but those on Honshu 
are very low grade. 

Note 3: The present factory delivery price of 6,000-calory standard coal 


on Honshu is Y6,000 (US$16.50) or more, which price is two 
to three times that of American coal. 


in spring (“Tsuyu” season. brought about by line of discon- 
tinuity) and in autumn (heavy rains caused by typhoons), 
the average rainfall for the whole year being 1,700 millimeters, 
which is about three times the rainfall in European countries 
(500 to 600 millimeters). Not a few areas have a rainfall 
of over 2,000 millimeters, with a maximum of 4,000 milli- 
meters at some places. 

Secondly, owing to the relatively steep terrain, the rivers 
of Japan, though not so large as European rivers and hence 
having a smaller flow of water, have a large fall, which makes 
easily possible the generation of hydro-electric power every- 
where throughout the country. 

The maximum developed and undeveloped hydro-electric 
power generating capacity of Japan is estimated at about 20 
million KW, of which about 10 million KW, or one-half, is the 
normally available capacity. This gives a potential generating 
capacity of 54 KW per square meter, which places Japan next 
to Switzerland and Norway in potential hydro-electric generat- 
ing capacity. Of the above potential resources, only about 

% has been developed so far. 


Thirdly, whereas the coal-beds in Japan are, as already 
pointed out, located in the extreme north and south of the 
Japanese archipelago, the potential hydraulic power resources 
are located mostly in the central area, which location gives 
them locational advantages as the source of energy to be 
developed in the future. 


Fourthly, speaking from the standpoint of the would-be 
results, the effective development of these hydraulic power 
resources should bring about (1) a marked increase in agricul- 
tural production, particularly rice production, by making 
available an ample supply of water for irrigation purpose 
(according to the calculation of the Construction Ministry, 
about 10% increase in agricultural production can be realized 
by carrying out the development plan outlined hereinafter) and 
(2) the huge loss of property and life sustained each year 
from floods caused by heavy rains brought by typhoons can be 
prevented. These major benefits as well as other secondary 
benefits to be derived from the development of hydraulic power 
resources are almost incalculable. 

In short, a fairly large-scale 
power resources is urged and endorSed unanimously by inform- 
ed circles in Japan from the positive standpoint of enjoying the 
benefits of nature by developing resources and also from the 
negative standpoint that the use of hydraulic power resources 
is the only way available for coping with the definitely mea- 
surable absolute shortage of jenergy at present and in the 
future. 


Plan for Developing Hydro-Electric Power Resources 


The first question that comes up is the method of carry- 
ing out the development. It is the consensus of opinion that 
basically the development should be effected by the construc- 
tion of dams for damming up a large reservoir of water and 
that it should be of such scale as to make possible an integrated 
management of rivers from the Standpoint of their overall 
development. In other words, a miniature form of the TVA 
system of the United States is looked upon as the ideal pat- 


tern to follow in this case. 


The dam-reservoir type is favored in view of the un- 
satisfactory experience with the low-cost channel type, which 
has been used heretofore in Japan because of natural, social 
and economic considerations against the adoption of the dam- 
reservoir type. The use of the channel type has had not only 
the evil effects of using only a portion of a river without any 
overall planning, but it has also brought about such a power 
shortage during the dry season that thermal-electricity has 
had to be generated to cover the shortage. 


In the prewar period when the price of coal was relatively 
cheap because of the low wages paid to miners, the electric 
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power companies had adopted, in ordér'to keep their average ~ 
generating cost at,the lowest. ‘evel; “the measure of construct - 


ing generating plants. capable of. ‘larger’ flow of 
water. than. the.Jevel available durj ‘ing dry. reasons, at whith: 


time both thermal and:‘hydro-ele¢tric generating plants could‘: 
be used.4 This is the biggest factor responsible for the diffi- 
culty of adjusting the demand and supply of electric power . 
at a time.as the present whéf the ‘cost‘‘of coal has. become . - 
abnormally high on the ore hand and: a: “constant. supply~of , 


electric power is idemanded by~users.on the other. hand. 


Therefore, the past practice of depending on the channel * 


type as the principal, method of developing hydraulic power 
resources ‘should be avoided even from the standpoint of 
economy in the utilization of. energy. It would be most de- 
sirable to replace, if possible, the present system of covering 
the shortage of hydro-electric power during the dry seasons 
by thermal-electric power with the new system of generating 
additional hydro-electric power by the dam-reservoir type. 


To be sure, in order to cope with the present urgent de- 
mand, development by the channel type, which can be effected 
in a shorter period and with less expenditure, will have to be 
carried out simultaneously with the dam-reservoir type. For 
the same reason, there is need to expand thermal-electric power 
generating plants also. However, basically there is no doubt 
that the dam-reservoir type will be the ideal pattern for the 
development of hydraulic power resources in the future. 


Then what is the nature of the plan now under contem- 
plation ? 


The most pertinent question that arises in this connection 
is the size of the proposed projects, namely, how much total 
additional generating capacity should the projects have. As 


a matter of fact, there is as yet no agreement of domestic” 


opinion on this point. This is because (1) the measurement 
of the future demand for energy as a basis for drafting this 
plan is a very difficult task and subject to difference of opinion 
in view of the difficulty of gauging the future industrial pro- 
duction of this country and (2) there are conflicting optimistic 
and pessimistic opinions on the estimate of the size of projects 
that can be undertaken with the restricted supply of funds 
available for this purpose referred to later in this article. 


Here we shall discuss the matter of measuring the future 
demand for energy. 


Since, generally speaking, a too daring or too timid esti- 
mate of future requirements as a pre-requisite for any plan- 
ning is likely to fall, it is desirable to consider the matter 
carefully from all angles. For this reason, 4 conflict of opinion 
is rather necessary and each opinion deserves careful considera- 
tion. As an example of the estimates of future requirements, 
we shall take up the method of analyzing statistically and 
examining the past record for a long period. 


The trends of increase in the gerferating capacity of elec- 
tric power plants and the actual generation of electric power 
by Japanese electric power companies are shown in Tables II, 
III and IV. It will be seen that the generating capacity has 
steadily increased from 1936 up to about 1941 at an average 
annual raté of 510 million KW (of which 320 million KW re- 
presented hydro-electric power and 190 million KW thermal- 
electric power), or an average annual increase of about 7%. 
It should be fully borne in mind, however, that these figures 
reflect in themselves special conditions of the past. For this 
reason, it is not infrequent that different conclusions are 
drawn, for instance, by changing the year of selection or 
by using other data, as, for example, the demand for electric 
power other than the generated volume of electric power. 


Note 4: In the prewar period the increase in thermal-electric generating 


capacity was greater than that of hydro-electric generating 
even though Japan’s hydraulic power resources were 


capacity, 
greater 


n her resources. 


= 


_.. TABLE II 
(CHANGES: IN’ THE ‘ELECTRIC POWER GENERATING 
-CAPACITY OF JAPAN. 


‘At ‘ power electric power Total Percent: 
end ~Generat-- ‘Change Generat- Change Gerierat- Change change 
a, Of: » ing from -. ing from ing from from 
| capaci-. previous capaci: previous capaci- previous previous 
*: year -ty-- year~ -... ty year year 
1935 3,308 — 13,828 — _ 6,187 -- 
1936 .. 3,652» 343. 2,142 (+) 314 5,794 (+) 657 
1937 3,852 (+) 200 2,381 (+) 189 6,183 (+) 389 (+) 6.7 
1938 4,166 (+) 314 2,454 (+) 123, 6,620 (+) 437 (+) 7.1 
1939 4,655 (+) 389. 2,695 (+) 241 7,250 (+) 630 (+) 9.6 
1940 4,997 (+) 442 2,885 (+) 190 7,882 (+) 632 (+) 8.7 
1941 5,222 (+) 226 2,968 (+):83 8,190 (+) 308 (+) 3.9 
1942 5,486 (+) 214. 3,011 (+) 43 £8,447 (+) 257 (+) 3.1 
1943 5,605 (+) 16 3,005 (—) 6 8,610° (+) 163 oT} 1.9 
1944 5,787 (+) 182 2,934 (—) 71 °8,721. (+) 111 +) 1.3 
1946 5,939 (+) 152 2,906 (—) 28 8,845 (+) 124 (+) 1.4 
1946 6,000 +) 61 2,880 (—) 26 ~~ 8,870 (+) 25 (+) 0.3 
1947 6,040 (+) 40 2,880 0 8,920 (+) 50 (+) 0.6 
1948 6,140 (+) 100 2,910 (+) 30 £9,040 (+) 120 (+) 1.3 
1949 6,090 3 2,840 (—) 70 8,930 (—) 110 (—) 1.2 
1950 6,130 +) 40 2,830 (—) 10 8,970 (+) 40 (+) 0.4 


The figures. represent maximum authorized electric power generating 
capacity of electric power companies only and do not include 
electric power generating capacity of user-owned plants. 


TABLE Ii 


HLECTRICITY GENERATING CAPACITIES OF JAPANESE 
POWER PLANTS CONSTRUCTED IN THE 
POSTWAR PERIOD 


' (For use in the electric industry) . 
Hydro-electric 


Thermal-electric Total 
power power electricity 
Fiscal year Generating Generating generating 
o. of capacity No. of capacity capacity 
spots (KW) (KW) (KW) 
5) 39,100 0 0 39,100 
9 44,850 0 0 44,850 
er 16 89,150 1 34,000 123,150 
17 45,150 2 45,000 90,820 
aera 6 22,260 1 25,000 47,260 
7 47,310 4 12,600 58,810 
68 348,683 136,500 485,183 


* From April through October 1961. 
Note: in this table do not correspond with those given 
in Table II (increase in electric power generated). 
« TABLE IV 
CHANGES IN THE VOLUMES OF ELECTRIC POWER 
GENERATED AND COAL MINED IN JAPAN 


Volume of electric power generated 
KWH) 


(1 million 
Coal out- Of which 
Calendar put (1,000 total, 

year metric Hydro- Thermal- electric 
tons) electric electric Total* power 

power power supplied 

by electrio 
power 

companies 
$1,376 13,386 2,377 15,763 14,023 
Ra en 27,987 14,035 2,101 16,136 14,406 
28,053 15,101 2,528 17,629 15,919 
32,524 16,114 3,543 19,657 18,157 
35,9256 16,660 5,211 21,871 19,799 
37,762 19,108 5,786 24,893 22,349 
a 41,803 20,095 7,220 27,316 24,313 
45,258 22,278 8,113 30,391 26,714 
48,684 23,741 8,938 32,679 28,892 
61,111 23,010 11,073 34,083 30,082 
Per 56,313 24,439 10,243 $4,683 30,720 
ted te 66,472 29,34 8,312 37,660 33,774 
53,540 28,233 9,232 37,464 33,842 
Sear 55,500 30,009 8,615 38,624 34,626 
62,945 30,309 6,789 37,098 38,136 
eet 29,880 20,648 2,633 23,181 20,982 
20, 28,029 1,032 29,061 27,061 
27,234 30,227 2,328 32,551 $0,259 
33,726 32,033 8,546 35,579 31,911 
37,973 36,805 6,171 40,976 36,242 
38,459 38,258 8,663 44,890 39,128 


* includes electric power generated by user-owned plants. 


Therefore, this question should be resolved by ignoring 
statistical reasoning for the time being and evaluating the 
international and internal situations, especially economic situa- 
tion, surrounding Japan at present and a concrete judgment as 
to in what past period of our history similar situations had 
prevailed. It is not too much to say that herein lies the 
principal reason for the difference of opinion on a purely 
Scientific basis, putting aside all political considerations. A 
representative view favors the method of taking the trend 
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of annual increase in electric power consumption during the 
years from 1932 through 1938, avoiding the period of economic 
crisis during 1926-1930 and the wartime period from 1939 on- 
ward. According to this method, the average annual rate of 


increase in electric power consumption was approximately 10% 
(see Table V). 
TABLB V 
CHANGES IN THE CONSUMPTION OF ELECTRICITY IN JAPAN 
(In 10 (6) KWH — 10 (3) MWH) 


Calendar Electric Electric Total Change from 
year light power previous year 
Volume Percent 
2,780 7,838 10,618 — 
Bree 2,815 7,986 10,801 (+) 183 (+) 1.7 
2,800 9,086 11,886 (+ )1,085 (+) 10.0 
a 2,610 10,798 13,408 (+-)1,522 (+) 12.8 
rT 2,680 12,333 15,013 (+-)1,605 (+) 12.0 
2,800 13,993 16,793 (+-)1,780 (+) 11.9 
2,830 15,265, 18,095 (+-)1,302 (+)° 7.8 
2,950 16,750 19,700 (+-)1,605 (+) 8.9 
3,000 19,363 22,363 (+-)2,663 (+) 13.5 
3,000 20,480 23,480 (+) 6&.0 
EN 2,900 21,496 24,396 ( 916 (+) 3.9 
ad 2,850 22,573 25,423 (+)1,027 (+) 4.2 
2,600 28,422 $1,022 (+)5,599 (+) 22.0 
2,404 29,183 31,587 (+) 565 (+) 1.8 
2,132 27,279 29,411 (—)2,176 (—) 6.9 
Unknown Unknown Unknown Unknown 
4,033 14,025, 18,058 Unknown 
4,256 16,938 20,194 (+ )2,136 (+) 11.8 
Rae 4,019 17,527 21,546 (+-)1,352 (+) 6.7 
4,865 19,386 24,251 (+) 12.6 
Sa 5,483 20,971 26,454 + )2,203 (+) 9.1 
Notes: 1. The figures for 1930—41 include estimates. 
8. Electric power generated by user-owned plants is not 


included. 


It is specially pointed out that the period selected for 
computing the annual rate of increase in electric power con- 
sumption was a period in which the Japanese economy had 
effected a normal expansion of production and the industrial 
structure, standard of living and other economic conditions had 
become more or less stabilized. 


If the target production level to be reached within several 
years hence, as stated at the beginning of this article, is to 
be achieved, it is considered that 46*billion KWH of electricity 
at the consuming point and 60 billion KWH at the generating 
point (exclusive of electricity generated by user-owned plants) 
would be necessary for meeting this purpose. (This is the 
estimate of the Economic Stabilization Board, as indicated in 
its recently drafted Five-Year Plan for the Development of 
Electric Power Resources). Since this estimate is approxi- 
mately 154% of the 38,947 million KWH (exclusive of electric 
power generated by user-owned plants) generated in fiscal 
1950, in which year the flow of water was about 10% greater 
than the flow in a normal year, it would be necessary on a 
normal flow basis to increase the generating power by more 
than 60% in order to attain the target level of production. 
On an annual basis, this would mean an average increase of 
10%. 

The foregoing method of calculation and the resulting 
conclusion are, of course, merely rough measurements, and it is 
essential that a further careful survey on an overall basis 
should be made. From this standpoint, it is felt necessary 


to receive technical assistance from such technical organization 
as the Overseas Consultants Inc. of the United States. 
Following is the development program according to a 


tentative plan disclosed recently by the Economic Stabilization 
Board. 


ELECTRIC POWER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
(Tentative Plan) 


Amount of 
Stage Undertaker No. of Generating funds required 
* spots capacity for the nroiert 
. (1,000 KW) (Y1 billion) 
es A. Private electric utility 
$8 companies (9 in all) 99(2) 2,478(181) 295.0(17.8) 
Za B. Public enterprises 
es (local public bodies) 8(2) 183(150) 23.9(11.9) 
35 C. Private industrial 
enterprises 
es (User-owned plants) .. 60 660 36.6 
Ls D. Blectric Power Re 
© sources Development 
Company (Now under 
contemplation) ...... 10(3) 1,048 (644) 91.7(34) 
177(7) 4,269 (930) 447 .5(83.7) 
A. (same as above)..... 11(7) 390(196) 99.8(71.5) 
$35 ( ” 5 1,220 122.7 
29 (10) 1,858(212) 270.1(76.4) 
A. (same as above)..... 110(6) 2,868 (375) 394.8(46.1) 
B. ( 21(12) 431(337) 71.5(51.7) 
3% 60 560 36.9 
D. ( 15(8) -2,268(1,864) 214.4(176.7) 
206(26) 6,127(2,576) 717.6 (277-6) 


Note— Parenthetical figures given in the first stage plan represent 
spots and generating capacity to be completed after 1956; those 
given in the second stage plan represent spots and generating 
capacity to be completed before 1955; those given in the com- 
bined plan for the first and second stages represent spots and 
generating capacity to be completed after 1956. 

The foregoing tentative plan was drawn up by the Econo- 
mic Stabilization Board by coordinating the view of inter- 
ested quarters (the Public Utilities Commission, the Construc- 
tion Ministry, the Ministry of International Trade & Industry, 
the Finance Ministry, private industrial corporation, etc.). It 
it understood that negotiations are now being conducted with 
the competent quarters on the basis of this tentative plan. 
Particular importance is attached to the completion of the first 
stage plan, and there is possibility that a development pro- 
gram for the time being will be adopted along the line of this 
first stage plan. 


— OLDEST ESTABLISHED & MOST MODERNIZED IN JAPAN — 


THE FUJI IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


PRODUCERS OF PIG IRON, SEMIFINISHED & 
FINISHED STEEL PROCTSUD 


Cable Address: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
Head Office: 1-12 Edobashi, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan 
Our most modernized and efficient Four Pig-Iron and Steel Plants 


MURORAN (Hokkaido), KAMAISHI (Iwate Pref.), HIROTHATA (Hyogo Pref.), 
KAWASAKI (Kanagawa Pref.). 
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It may be mentioned here that the original tentative plan 
had called for ihe construction in the first stage of chiefly 
small-scale development projects which can be carried out with 
a relatively small amount of expenditure and can be expected 
to produce results in a short period of time, while large-scale 
developments by the dam-reservoir type was to be deferred 
until the second stage. However, since the adoption of this 
plan would have postponed the solution of the pressing prob- 
lem of supplementing hydro-elettric power with thermal- 
electric power during the dry seasons, it was revised to in- 
clude in the first stage development projects for which in- 
vestigations have been substantially completed by now and 
which give promise of large benefits from their overall deve- 
lopment. For the purpose of undertaking large-scale develop- 
ments, there is now a movement to establish a special cor- 
poration under the name of Electric Power Resources Deve- 
lopment Company, with capital provided by the Japanese 
Government. 

How can the funds necessary to finance the construction of 
the development projects be procured ? 

Great stress is being laid on the fact that the procure- 
ment of the necessary funds will be the biggest factor which 
will determine the size of the projects, the method to be used 
in the development projects and the time of commencement 
and completion of the projects. It is safe to say that there 
is in this country no difference of opinion regarding this point. 
To be sure, there is perhaps room to argue that there is no 
reason why the necessary amount of funds cannot be raised 
if the development of electric power resources is really as 
urgent and important as haS been already pointed out. In 
reply to this argument, the following two points may be point- 
ed out: (1) In view of the nature of the projects, there is need 
to continuously raise long-term equipment capital for a con- 
siderable length of time and (2) owing to the shortage of 
accumulated capital in postwar Japan, there is very little 
capital available for use in such round-about production. While 
it is not impossible to raise a part of the required funds through 
the future efforts of private enterprises and/or through gov- 
ernmental measures, especially investment of Treasury funds, 
it should be recalled that, even in the prewar period when 
there was a relatively abundant supply of funds, long-term 
industrial capital for financing new projects was raised by 
floating loans abroad. 

With the present standard of living still at 80% of the 
not too high prewar level, at which time Japan Was criticized 
for her cheap labor, much cannot be expected for some time 
from increased investments through savings by austere living. 
On the other hand, an artificial creation of funds necessary 
to finance the huge projects is fraught with the danger of 
immediaely developing inflation in this country. 


In any case, so long as the development program is con- 
sidered necessary for placing the Japanese economy on a self- 
supporting basis, it is probable that some degree of sacrifice 
will have to be undergone. Should the expected financial aid 
from the United States not be realized, the funds procurement 
program will have rough sailing. At the present time gov- 
ernment and private circles are discussing the following mea- 
sures as specific measures for coping with the development 
financing problem. 


1. In order to secure funds for electric power resources 
development on the highest priority basis and in order to 
check at the same time the rise in prices that may occur as 
the result of increased investments, the demand for new equip- 
ment capital other than for electric power resources develop- 
ment should be restrained, with the exception of particularly 
urgent demand. 


2. The government should give special consideration to 
making available for this purpose such Treasury funds as the 
Counterpart Fund, funds of the Japan Development Bank (a 


special government financial agency) and the funds of the 
Trust Fund Bureau of the Finance Ministry, not to mention 
the funds raised by the electric power companies themselves 
through retention of profits, stock and bond issues and bank 
loans. To be more specific, the government should adopt the 
following measures: (1) guarantee the bonds issued by the 
electric power companies or have the Trust Fund Bureau pur- 
chase such bonds; (2) invest in the proposed Electric Power 
Resources Development Company, which is intended to take 
charge of electric power resources development, a substantial 
amount of funds from the General Account and the Trust Fund 
Bureau; (3) limit the scope of investment in private cnter- 
prises from the Counterpart Fund to the electric power in- 
dustry only, with exceptions in special cases; and (4) loans 
from the Japan Development Bank should be granted on a 
priority basis to finance the construction of user-owned electric 
generating plants. 


As to the Y65.2 billion required for financing the projects 
during fiscal 1951, a plan has been drawn up to procure this 
amount from the following sources: Counterpart Fund, Y25 
million; Japan Development Bank, Y4 billion; General Ac- 
count (Public Enterprise Expenditure), Y2.2 billion; Trust Fund 
Bureau (Public Enterprise Development Funds taken- from 
funds available for the purchase of local government bonds), 
Y3.6 million (a total of Y34.8 billion for the agencies cited so 
far); and private enterprises (electric power companies and 
industrial companies operating user-owned plants), Y30.4 bil- 
lien. 

For fiscal 1952 a plan is now under consideration to raise 
Y135 billion, of which Y55 billion is to be provided from pri- 
vate capital and Y80 billion from Treasury funds. There is 
considerable doubt whether this amount can be smoothly raised, 
and much expectation will have to be placed on foreign capital 
for the solution of this problem. 
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help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRICA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA, 


Use the one-airline all the way, 


Book thru any || 
Travel Agent, Airline 
or Shipping Line 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
SS TWA == TWA TWA TWA = TWA 
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POLITTICAL & ECONOMIC REPORTS 
FROM: MALAYA 


MR. LYTTELTION’S SIX-POINT PLAN 


A six-point plan to defeat Communist 
banditry in the Federation was announced 
by the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, the Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, in 
a broadcast from Radio Malaya on De- 
_cember 11. At the conclusion of his talk 
Mr. Lyttelton said:—‘“I cannot promise 
you speedy action. Only with your help 
can the war be won but I end by saying 
that if we act together my confidence 
and my faith is that law and order and 
freedom from fear can be regained and 
reciored.” 

The Secretary of State started by ex- 
pressing his admiration for the cour- 
age of the many ordinary people, Malay, 
Chinese and Indian, growing rice, tap- 
ping rubber or mining tin who go about 
their daily life not knowing what might 
befall them. Amid them all. he said, 
the Europeans had set their own splen- 
did example of continuing eourage. Nor 
could anyone. who had recently been in 
touch with what he might call “the front 
line” help saying a word of gratitude 
to the women, who were steadfastly 
suffering all these anxieties and dangers. 

“T have been engaged. so to speak, 
upon reconnaissance,” said Mr. Lyttelton. 
“This must be followed by plans and plans 
must -be followed by immediate action. 
When I get home I shall report the main 
headings. under which the immediate pro- 
blem should be attacked. First, the 
over-all direction of our forces, military 
and civil, against the enemy. War is a 
matter of violence; the art of adminis- 
tration is a matter of reflection and of 
check and counter-check. These two wide- 
ly different activities have to be geared 
so that they move in concert and express 
themselves in immediate imvact upon 
the enemy. The measures which I shall 
propose to secure this end will not be 
long delayed. 

Second, the re-organisation and train- 
ing of the Police is urgent. They are 
doing a stout-hearted job in face of trial 
and difficulties but we must now achieve 
a much higher state of training in the 
Special constabulary and create a Reserve 
of trained Police. 

Third, Education. Too many do not 
have a clear enough idea of what they 
are fighting for. They must be taught 
and one of the ways in which it can be 
done is by pressing forward with the 
project for compulsory primary educa- 
tion. It is not only the war of arms 
that must be won: education must help 
us win the war of ideas. 

Fourth, a much higher measure of pro- 
tection of the resettlement areas must 
be achieved and achieved quickly. Fifth, 
the organisation of a Home Guard. We 
must move now to enlist in the Home 
Guard a large number of Chinese in the 
towns.and in the resettlement areas to 
defend their homes and their fellow 
countrymen. Sixth, we must tackle the 
problem of the great strain under which 
the. Civil Service is at present suffering. 
We must review their terms of service 


we must concentrate our attention and 
our energies. There is a host of smaller 
but highly important details which we 
must tackle at the same time, Fer ex- 


% ample, there must be sufficient armoured 
de which he We vehicles to enable both the civil authori- 
dards which have always been set. We ties, the Police, the Planters and miners 


to move about wpon their duties in vehi- 


The Secretary of State continued. cles which enable them to hit back if 
“These are the main subjects upon which they are attacked. I cannot subscribe 


when you fly “Strato” Clipper” 


1. MORE LEG ROOM. Pan American’s Sleeperettes are spaced 
further apart... give you twice the usual leg room. You can 
stretch way out and still not touch the seat in front! 


2. MORE RECLINING ROOM. Pan American’s Sleeperettes 
recline 36% more than standard airline seats... stretch out 
long as a bed, nearly as flat! 


Sleeperette “Strato” Clipper Seating Arranger 


~ 


@ Only Pan American offers you Sleeperette 
Service*. On all “Strato” Chippers from Manila 
or Tokyo to the U.S.A. at no extra charge. 


Berths are also available— at 


For reservations, 
call your Travel Agent or 
Hong Kong Hotel, Phones 31639, 31830 
Peninsula Hotel, 
Phones 57585, 57675, 57694 


Hong Kong *Trade Marks, Pan American World Airways, Ina. 


Sleeperettes are an exclusive 


feature of FAN AUERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American World Airways, inc., incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., wiih limised liability 
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to the theory that protecting a man from 
rifle fire reduces his fighting spirit. 
Another subject is the officering of the 
Malay Regiment. There is also the im- 
portant matter of increasing—and rapid- 
ly increasing—the number of Government 
officers who can speak Malay and Chinese. 
There is the question of the appropriate 
weapons for issue to vlanters and tin 
miners. The propaganda system ap, 
pears to require careful scrutiny. Thes 
are a few instances among many. 
I shall wish to be kept in close touch 
with all these important matters, and 
shall closely watch their development.” 


“T have already said that this is a 
war of. ideas as well as of arms,” said 
Mr. Lyttelton. “The ideal for which all 
communities in the Federation of Malaya 
must strive is a united Malava nation. 
When this has been achieved that na- 
tion will carry the responsibilities and 
enjoy the advantages of self-government. 
Then, we confidently hope, Maiaya will 
add strength to the British Common- 
wealth, the greatest association of free 
peoples of which history tells. Politi- 
cal advancement, economic development, 
social services and amenities are rungs 
in the ladder. Today, however, we have 
to place emphasis on the immediate 
menace. Without victory and a state of 
law and order, which it alone can bring, 
political advancement becomes a hollow 
mockery to everyone. The first duty of 
every government in every country is to 
ensure and protect liberty. Freedom 
from fear is the first human liberty. 


“The pursuit of the ideal of a united 
Malaya will demand great political wis- 
dom and the exercise of those rarest of 
human virtues, patience and forbearance. 
The British believe that they have a 
mission in Malaya and they will not lay 
it aside until they are convinced that 
terrorism has been killed and buried and 
that a true partnership of all communities 
can lead to true and stable self-govern- 
ment. The road to this partnership will 
certainly be long,—but we will protect 
it, we will stay, we will never quit until 
our aims—and they are common to all 
races—have been achieved. I believe, 
too, that when self-government has been 
attained, the British have a place and 
a part to play in Malaya together with 
their fellow citizens of the other races. 
Let all Britons know, therefore, that 
there is a future open to them in Malaya 
—first, in bringing about the partnership 
of all the communities and thereafter in 
the united and self-governing Malaya 
which will emerge.” 

* 


“SURRENDER” LEAFLETS AND THE 
COMMUNISTS 


Although fewer bandits surrendered 
recently there is more evidence to show 
that Government’s “surrender” leaflets 
are reaching the bandits. The effect of 
these leaflets cannot be judged by im- 
mediate results. Their real value begins 
when the bandits are in real difficulties. 
One surrendered bandit from Selangor 
had seen five different leaflets on sur- 
render including the booklet written by 
Lam Swee. He said that his former 
comrades in camp read these leaflets 


secretly, but dared not carry them around 
for fear of the leaders discovering them. 
Promises of fair treatment by the 
Government had been discounted by the 
Leaders who had deliberately circulated 
rumours of banishment to China among 
the rank and file.. This particular bandit 
had been finally influenced into surrender- 
ing by a leaflet which showed a photo- 
graph of a group of 20 surrendered 
bandits taken im the Lake Gardens at 
Kuala Lumpur. This, he said, gave the 
lie to the bandit rumours. 

One of the main bandit targets is the 
slashing of rubber ‘trees throughout the 
Federation. 


Although the bandits fought shy of 


‘attacking Security Force convoys, thev 


continue to burn buses and lorries. On 
one occasion they fired at a moving bus, 
regardless of the identity of its passen- 
gers. 

There have been fewer attacks on resez- 
tlement areas—only 13 were attacked in 
November against 42 in October. Four- 
teen attémpts were made by the bandits 
to dislocate the railways. In only two 
of these were casualties inflicted., 

Bandit efforts to capture arms from 
Security Force patrols and road convoys 
have been singularly unsuccessful. On 
the other hand, they themselves have 
suffered considerable losses in both arms 
and ammunition which were captured by 
the Security Forces. Security Forces 
have also captured another 42 food dumps 
in November. 


CARGO HANDLED BY FEDERATION 
PORTS 


Vessels of over 75 tons net register 
discharged 155,769 tons of general cargo 
in Federation ports during October. 
Penang (including Prai) handled 76,851 
tons; Port Swettenham 75,492 tons; 
Malacca 2,587 tons; Teluk Anson 590 
tons; and Port Dickson 249 tons. General 
cargo loaded into vessels at these ports 
totalled 67,402 tons, of which Penang’s 
share was 37,227 tons; Port Swettenham’s 
25,403 tons; Malacca’s 3,441 tons, Port 
Dickson’s 1,328 tons; and Teluk Anson’s 
8 tons. During November, 17,725 tons 
of petroleum oils were discharged at 
Port Swettenham and 13,105 tons at 
Penang; 5,771 tons at Teluk Anson and 
2,822 tons at Port Dickson. 1,698 tons of 
petroleum oils were also landed at 
Penang. 

In addition, 13,285 tons of cargo were 
either discharged or loaded at the five 
ports by vessels of 75 tons net register 
and under. Of the total tonnage, Penang 
handled 7,664 tons, Port Swettenham 
2,825 tons: Teluk Anson 2,206 tons: and 
Malacea 590 tons. 

* 


RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Revenue amounting to $4,592,043 
was collected by the Malayan Railway 
Administration during October. This 
brings the aggregrate from January to 
October to $42,141,797 which is nearly 
$8 million more than for the same period 
in 1950. 

At Port Swettenham, 95,790 tons of 
freight were handled during November 
60,391 tons being imports and 20,672 


> 


tons exports. At Prai, the total port 
tonnage was 34,151, of which 22,056 tons 


represented imports and 12,095 tons 
exports. ‘ 


PAHANG ADULT EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION 


The Adult Education Association of 
Pahang held its inaugural meeting at 
Raub on December 8 Addressing the 
meeting, the Mentri Besar of Pahang 
said that other countries in the Common- 
wealth as well as other neighbouring 
countries around them were advancing 
rapidly in the adult education movement 
and it was therefore necessary that they 
should not lag behind. “This country’’, 
“is now engaged in an all-out fight to 
end banditry and terrorism. It is a 
necessary part of this war that the less 
fortunate members of our community,. 
particularly those living in the rural 
areas should be given an opportunity to 
become literate and to appreciate the 
ideal that we are presenting to them. 
It is only by doing this that we will be 
able to prevent them from being brought 
into the Communist fold.” 


DEPORTATION 


Approval has been given for the de- 
portation of a further 162 aliens and 5 
British subjects under Emergency Regu- 
lation, bringing the total for Jan./Nov 
to 3,210 aliens and 112 British subjects. 

A further 23 Orders of Banishment 
were made jin November, bringing the 
total since the beginning of the year to 
106. Of this 106 Orders 94 were in 
respect of aliens and ten British subjects 
convicted of crimes by the Court and two 
aliens whose removal was considered con- 
ducive to the good of the State. 


NOTICE 


THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Thirty-third Ordinary Yearly Meet- 
ing of this Company will be held 
at the Registered Office of the 
Company No. 10, Des Voeux Road 
Central, on Saturday, 9th February 
1952 at 2.30 p.m. for the purpose 
of receiving the Report of the 
Board of Directors together with a 
Statement of Accounts for the year 
ended 3lst December 1951 and to 


elect Directors and appoint Audi- 
tors. 


The Register of Shares of the 
Company will be closed from Satur- 
day 2nd February to Saturday 9th 
February 1952 (both days inclu- 

. Sive) during which period no trans- 
fer of shares can be registered. _ 

; By Order of the Board of Directors. 

| KAN TONG’ PO, 

Chief Manager. 

‘Hongkong, 2lst January, 1952. 
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_ Details of Flights of Hongkong’s Own Airline, Cathay Pacifie Airways 
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FROM HONG KONG 


TO BANGKOK: By DC-4 every MON. & 
THURS. ; depart Hongkong 0800; arrive Bangkok 
1245. 

Single fare HK$450. Return fare HK$810. 

TO RANGOON: By DC-4 every MON. & 
THURS. via Bangkok; connects at Bangkok with 
Union of Burma Airways DC-3 same day; depart 
Hongkong 0800; arrive Bangkok 1245; depart 
Bangkok 1400; arrive Rangoon 1600. 

Single fare HK$625. Return fare HK$1125. 

TO HAIPHONG: By DC-3 every TUES. via 
Hanoi; depart Hengkong 1000; arrive Hanoi 1445; 
depart Hanoi 1515; arrive Haiphong 1545. 

Single fare HK$370. 

TO HANOI: 


Return fare HK$665. 
By DC-3 every TUES.; depart 


| Hongkong 1000; arrive Hanoi 1446. 


Single fare HK$370. Return fare HK$665. 
TO MANILA: By DC-3 every TUBS. & FRI.: 
depart Hongkong 0630; arrive Manila 1045. 
Single fare HK$300. Return fare HK$540. 
TO SAIGON: By DC-4 every TUES.; depart 
Hongkong 1200; arrive Saigon 1715. 
Single fare HK$652.- Return fare HK$993. 
TO B. N. BORNEO: (Sandakan, Jesselton, & 
Labuan) By DC-3 every TUES. & FRI. via 
Manila; depart Hongkong 0630: arrive Manila 
1045; depart Manila 1145; arrive Sandakan 1530: 
depart Sandakan 1600; arrive Jesselton 1710: 
depart Jesselton 1740; arrive Labuan 1825. 
Single fare HK$704. Return fare HK$1267. 
TO SINGAPORE: By DC-4 every MON., TUES. 
& THURS. ; via Bangkok Mon. & Thurs.; depart 
Hongkong 0800; arrive Bangkok 1245; depart 
Bangkok 1400; arrive Singapore 1915: via Sai- 
gon Tues. ; depart Hongkong 1200; arrive Saigon 
1715; depart Saigon 1800; arrive Singapore 2115. 
Single fare HK$665. Return fare HK$1197. 
Thirty days excursion return fare HK$960. 


FROM SINGAPORE 


TO BANGKOK: By DC-4 every MON. & 
THURS. ; depart Singapore 2045; arrive Bangkok 
0100 the following morning. : 

Single fare ST$210. Return fare ST$378. 

TO HONGKONG: By DC-4 every MON., WED. 
& THURS. ; via Bangkok Mon. & Thurs. ; depart 
Singapore 2045; arrive Bangkok Tues. & Fri. 
0100; depart Bangkok 0200; arrive Hongkong 
0846; via Saigon Wed.; depart Singapore 0600; 
arrive Saigon 1015; depart Saigon 1100; arrive 
Hongkong 1615. 

Single fare ST$356. Return fare ST$640. 

Thirty days excursion return fare ST$515. 

TO SAIGON: By DC-4 every WED.: depart 
Singapore 0600; alrive Saigon 1015. 

Single fare ST$232. Return fare ST$413. 

TO RANGOON: By DC-4 every MON. & 
THURS. via Bangkok; connects with Union of 
Burma Airways DC-8 from Bangkok to Rangoon 
the following Thurs. & Mon.; depart Singapore 
2045; arrive Bangkok Tues. & Fri. 0100 (over- 
night Tues. & Wed. or Fri., Sat. & Sun. at 
Bangkok); Mon. & Thurs. depart Bangkok 
1400; arrive Rangoon 1600. 

Single fare ST$304. Return fare ST$547. 


(Stopover in Bangkok at Passenger’s 


own 
expense. ) 


FROM BANGKOK 


TO HONGKONG: By DC-4 every TUES. & 


to depart Bangkok 0200; arrive Hongkong 


Single fare Tcs.1600. Return fare Tes.2880. 


ee SINGAPORE: By DC-4 every MON. & 


a ; depart Bangkok 1400; arrive Singapore 


Single fare Tes.1865. Return fare Tes. 2460. 


FROM HAIPHONG 


TO HONGKONG: By DC-3 every WED. via 
Hanoi; depart Haiphong 0900; arrive Hanoi 0930; 
depart Hanoi 1000; arrive Hongkong 1415. 


Single fare IC$1340. Return fare IC$2412. 


FROM HANOI 


TO HONGKONG: By DC-3 every WED.: de- 
part Hanoi 1000; arrive Hongkong 1415. 


Single fare IC$1340. Return fare IC$2412. 


Jesselton every TUES. 
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FROM SAIGON 
TO HONGKONG: By DC-4 every WED.; de- 
part Saigon 1100; arrive Hongkong 1615. 
Single fare IC$2000. Return fare IC$3600. 


TO SINGAPORE: By DC-4 every TUES.; de- 
part Saigon 1800; arrive Singapore 2115. 


Single fare IC$1582. Return fare IC$2851. 
FROM RANGOON 


HONGKONG: By DC-8 every MON. & 


THURS. via Bangkok with Union of Burma 
Airways; connects at Bangkok with. C.P.A. 
DC-4 next morning; Mon. & Thurs. depart 
Rangoon 0930; arrive Bangkok 1230; Tues. & 
Fri. depart Bangkok 0200; arrive Hongkong 
0845. 


Single fare Rs.520. Return fare Rs.936. 

TO SINGAPORE: By DC-3 every MON. & 
THURS. via Bangkok with Union of Burma 
Airways: connects at Bangkok with C.P.A. 
DC-4 same day; depart Rangoon 0930; arrive 
Bangkok 1230; depart Bangkok 1400; 
Singapore 1915. 


Single fare Rs.475. Return fare Rs.855. 


FROM BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
(Sandakan, Jesselton, Labuan) 


MANILA: By DC-3 from Sandakan and 
& FRI.: from Labuan 
every WED. & SAT. ; Tues. & Fri. depart Sanda- 
kan 1600; arrive Jesselton 1710; depart Jesselton 
1740; arrive Labuan 1825 (overnight at Labuan) ; 
Wed. & Sat. depart Labuan 0600; arrive Manila 
1015. 


Single fare ST$216. Return fare ST$389. 


TO HONGKONG: By DC-3 via Manila; from 
Sandakan and Jesselton every TUES. & FRI.: 
from Labuan every WED. & SAT.; Tues. 
& Fri. depart Sandakan 1600; arrive Jesselton 
1710; depart Jesselton 1740; arrive Labuan 1825 
(overnight at Labuan); Wed. & Sat. depart 
Labuan 0600; arrive Manila 1015; depart Manila 
1180; arrive Hongkong 1545. 


Single fare ST$377. Return fare ST$679. 
FROM MANILA 


TO BN. BORNEO: (Sandakan, Jesselton, & 
Labuan.) By DC-8 every TUES. & FRI.; de- 
part Manila 1146; arrive Sandakan 1530; de- 
part Sandakan 1600; arrive Jesselton 1710; de- 
part Jesselton 1740; arrive Labuan 1825. 


Single fare Ps.139.32. Return fare Ps .250.68. 


arrive . 


TO HONGKONG: By DC-3 every WED. & 
et depart la 1130; arrive Hongkong 


Single fare Ps.108.44. Return fare Ps.186.20. 


TO BANGKOK: By DC-3 every WED. via 
Hongkong; by DC-4 every Thurs. fom Hongkong 
to Bangkok; Wed. depart Manila 1130; arrive 
Hongkong 1545 (overnight Wed. at Hongkong): 
aa" depart Hongkong 0800; arrive Bangkok 
l 2 


Single fare Ps.236.90. Return fare Ps.426.56. 


TO SINGAPORE. By DC-3 every WED. via 
Hongkong ; by DC-4 every Thurs. from Hongkong 
to Singapore; Wed. depart Manila 1130; arrive 
Hongkong 1545 (overnight Wed. at Hongkong) ; 
Thurs. depart Hongkong 0800; arrive Bangkok 
depart Bangkok 1400; arrive Singapore. 
1915. 


Single fare Ps.382.76. Return fare Ps.598.97. 


CPA Flight Area: Hongkong—Philippines—Singapore— 
Thailand—Indochina—British Borneo, 


Connections: 
nesia. 


Formosa—Japan—Burma—Sarawak—Indo- 
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HONG KONG 
Manila A HK$ 2.00 Ps _ 0.68 
FREIGHT RATES OF ©. P. A. | 
Bangkok A HK$ 3.00 Tes 8.00 Ps 1.60 Tes 16.00 
Rangoon A HK$ 4.20 Rs 3/8/- Ps 2.16 Rs 5/3 /- 
B 3.15 2/10/- 1.60 3/14/- RANGOON 
A HK$ 4.00 St.$ 2.15 St.$ 1.25 Tes 6.00 St.$ 1.90 Rs 3/1/ 
B : 3.00 : 1.60 1.60 2.50 0.94 6.00 1.45  2/5/- SINGAPORE 
B.N. Borneo| A HK$ 3.80 St.$ 2.00 Ps 0.76 St.$ 1.20 
2.85 1.50 0.56 7.90 
Saigon A HK$ 4.70 IC$ 17.00 Ps 2.30 IC$ 24.00 St.$ 1.70 IC$ 11.60 
B .55 13.00 1.74 18.00 1.30 8.90 
Haiphong A HK$ 3.00 IC$ 11.00 Ps 1.60 Ic$ 17.00 
Hanoi B 2.25 8.00 1.20 13.00 


CODES-—A Rate per kilo for shipments from 


Magazines and Newspapers carried at 50% 


1—45 Kilo. 


B Rate per kilo for shipments from 45—1000 Kilos. 


of Code A rate with no quantity discount. 


Minimum Charge for Freight HK$5.00 per Consignment. 


-HONGKONG’S AVIATION 
For December 1951 & Year 1951 


The aviation return for December 1951 
shows an increase in the traffic handled 
at Kaitak airfield compared with Novem- 
ber, Planes arriving & departing totalled 
459 as against 436 for the previous month; 
passengers numbered 7474 (Nov. 7070); 
mail amounted to 52,502 kgs, (33,389 kgs); 


freight totalled 229.2 metric tons (219.9 m, 
tons). 


an improvement over 1950 in mail carried 
which totalled 509,624 kgs as compared 
with 342,843 kgs., and in freight which 
amounted to 2,576.9 metric tens against 
the previous year’s 2,130.7 m.tons, Passen- 
ger movements were slightly above those 
of 1950, amounting to 75,870 as compared 
with 74,293; but the number of aircraft 
entering & leaving the Colony fell to 


CIVIL AVIATION NOTES 


Hongkong/Singapore by BOAC &/or CPA 


With effect from Jan. 1, 1952, the services 
operated by BOAC and CPA between 
Hongkong & Singapore will be available 
on an international basis to the ticket 
holders of either line, Passengers have 
the choice of the five different weekly 
services detailed below: 


For the year, air traffic in 1951 showed 


5,249 as against 5,362 im 1950. 


HONGKONG CIVIL AVIATION 1946 TO 1951 


Aircraft Passengers ig Mail Kgs. 
In Out In Out In Out 
1946 905 896 14,041 11,225 31,735 15,235 
1947 2,782 — 43,431 38,354 — — 
1948 7,144 | a 105,101 112,580 164,715 163,791 
1949 12,740 12,689 158,930 159,748 165,987 174,912 
1950 2,682 2,680 32,669 41,624 153,209 189 634 
1951 2,617 2,632 32,179 43,691 250,987 258,637 
HONGKONG’S AIR 
§ 
? 4 
] 
: SIN HUA Trust, Savings & ae 633 
4 
2 Commercial Bank, Ltd. 1.185 
2 (Incorporated in China, 1914) Se 3,662 
Se 7,144 
2 Hongkong Branch: Marina House > , aor 12,740 
$ Tel: 32111, 3122131222. 2,682 


Freight Kgs. 

In Out 
129,991 59,504 
321 ,234 524,426 
515,041 1,211,827 

2,825,216 3,273 638 
790,943 1,339,740 
1,238,042) 1,338,864 


TRAFFIC 1938-1951 
Aircraft Passengers Freight 


& Mail 


In & Out In & Out 


9,969 
6,161 
28,897 
113,326 
232,558 
318,678 
74,293 
75,870 


Metric 
Tons 
320.2 
233.8 
328.9 
1,060.5 
2,055.4 
6,465.8 
2,473.4 
3,086.5 


Depart from Depart from 
Hongkong Singapore 
Mon. CPA DC4 BOAC Argonaut 
via Bangkok direct 0715 hrs. 
0800 hrs. CPA DC4 
via Bangkok 
2045 hrs. 
via Saigon 
1200 hrs. 
Wed BOAC Argonaut CPA DC4 
direct via Saigon 
1000 hrs. 0600 hrs. 
Thur CPA DC4 CPA DC4 
via Bangkok via Bangkok 
0800 hrs. 2045 hrs. 
direct 0715 hrs. 


Fares (in 


direct 1000 hrs. 


HK Dollars) 


Excursion 


Return (Valid for 30 days) 


Adult 


Child Adult Child 


BOAC Both Ways 1498.00 749.00 1280.00 749.00 
CPA Both Ways 1197.00 598.50 960.00 480.00 


BOAC One Way) 
CPA One Way) 


1347.50 673.75 1120.00 614.50 


Passengers electing to change lines for 
the return journey will be issued with 
a new ticket and either a cash refund or 
a debit note as the case may be in order 
to cover the difference in fares. 


Qantas Empire Airways 
Starting Jan, 18 Qantas will run tw 


flights weekly from Japan to A la. 
One flight will be routed via Hongkong & 
Labuan and the other via Manila. 
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HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
January-December 1951 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Arrivals Departures In Out In Out In Out 
Monthly averages for 1948 .............. 595 _ 9,592 9,382 13,7264 13,6494 42,920 100,986 . 
Monthly averages for 1949 .............. 1,062 1,057.5 12,246 13,312 13,842 14,576 237,690 272,656 
Monthly averages for 1950 .............. 223 223 2,722 3,452 12,767 15,803 65,912 (111,645 
1951: 
ses Ke 246 248 2,715 3,789 23,342 26,701 119,113 123,201 
205 212 2,436 3,197 25,574 26,468 112,559 102,997 
213 212 2,632 3,812 26,501 33,995 152,988 112,051 
tines 210 207 2,375 3,361 17,788 17,456 144,520 82,795 
230 236 2,510 3,929 19,689 17,310 116,158 88,978 
oso os 210 215 2,484 3,451 19,758 18,195 92,630 103,243 
220 218 2,493 3,337 19,764 18635 87,942 115,097 
199 197 2,612 3,432 18,075 19,286 86,512 108,016 
04 213 216 2,954 3,659 16,695 19,063 64,903 106,812 
220 216 3,203 3,867 15,044 18345 71,194 147,900 
229 230 3,147 4,327 27,790 24.712 78,838 150,371 
2,617 2,632 32,179 43,691 250,987 258,637 1,238,042 1,338,864 
January-December 1951: 
Grand Toals — Aircraft in & out: 5,249; Passengers: 75,870; Mail: 509,624 kgs.; Freight: 2,576.9 metric tons. 
HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN FOR DECEMBER 1951 
. } THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI | 
BANKING CORPORATION | 
Arrivals Departures 
Passen- Mail Freight Passen- Mail Freight | 
ger  (Kilos) (Kilos) ger  (Kilos) (Kilos) ORDINARY YEARLY GENERAL 
} MEETING 
| 
United Kingdom ...... 104 11,754 2,077 157 5,996 1,541 NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN | 
Sa Oil: Sarre 101 420 6,796 140 674 1,514 } that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Middle East .......... 57 211 739 68 405 999 Meeting of the 
’ Corporation wi eld at the 
48 369 3,253 73 258 608} Head Office of the Corporation, 1 | 
TE RA 20 219 721 206 186 5,605 } Queen’s Road Central, Hong Kong, | 
Singapore ............ 340 4,416 21,066 327 6,838 20,878 Friday the 7th fay of March, | 
) 2,a .30 a.m. for the purpose | 
Bangkok cde bSarcned« 366 977 14,312 435 633 22,312 of receiving and considering the | 
ES Ee 443 932 4,030 654 688 4.683 } reports of the Directors and of the ) 
3 Auditors and the Profit and Loss 
: Account and Balance Sheet for the | 
Philippines... 523 509 5,864 580 1,306 15,115 year ended 31st December, 1951, | 
ERO ae eee 602 6,223 10,259 525 3,000 23,725 ¢. and for the election of Directors | 
36 288 2,546 1.506 and the appointment of Auditors. 
The: Register of Shares of the | 
25 _ Corporation will be closed from | 
354 615714 295 1,132 48,998 Friday, the 22nd of February to | 
3 1 112 154 Friday, the 7th of March, 1952, | 
9% 6 294 955 181 340 130 period no transfer of shares can be | 
45 49 » 210 148 112 738 } registered. 
Brazil 30 By Order of the Board. | 
3,147 27,790 . 178,838. 4,327, 24,712 150,371 j Chief Manager. 
22nd January, 1952. | 
Total aircraft arriving: 229 Total aircraft departing: 230 
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HONGKONG PUBLIC HEALTH, VTIAL STATISITICS & SANITATION | 


Extract from the Annual Departmental Report of the Medical and Health Services for the Financial Year 1950-1 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


The general health of the Colony has been good. .There 
were no major epidemics, although the number of cases of 
typhoid during the summer months reached higher proportions 
than could be accounted for by the increase in the population. 


In view of the overcrowded state of the hospitals and 
the necessity for keeping the length of stay in hospital as 
short as possible it was decided to treat all proved cases of 
typhoid in Government Hospitals with Chloromycetin. In all, 
rather more than 200 cases have been treated. 


As was tthe case in 1949, there was little evidence of gross 
nutritional disease in the Colony and the general standard of 
nutrition remained good. Deaths from beri-beri totalled 39, 
which is the lowest figure yet recorded. 


Unfortunately the population continued to. increase in the 
early part of the year and is estimated to have reached a peak 
in April of 2,360,000. This further increase in the over- 
<rowding had the effect, as regards tuberculosis, of offsetting 
to a large extent the benefits resulting from the improved 
economic and nutritional standards. 


VITAL STATISTICS 
Population 
The estimated papulation published by the Department 


of Statistics gave a mid-year figure of 2,265,000, which re- , 


presents a half million increase over the year 1949. Medical 
statistics, such as the number of births and the number of 
deaths from such diseases as cancer, intra-cranial vascular 
lesions and cardiac lesions, tend to support this great increase 
in the population. It seems likely that during the latter part 
of the year there was a drop in the population which was esti- 
mated by the Department of Statistics to be at 
that time slightly over two million. 


This population figure must be accepted with some re- 
serve in view of the fact that it gives a death rate in the 
Colony of 8.2 per mille. As the registration of births and 
deaths in Hongkong is very complete, the population figure 
presents the only doubtful factor. 


Population figures from 1920 to 1950 excepting the period 
of occupation by the Japanese. 


Year Estimated Population 
1920 648,150 
192) 625,116 
1922 638 ,300 
1923 667 ,900 
1924 695,500 
1925 725,100 
1926 710,100 
1927 740,300 
1928 766,700 
1929 802,900 
1930 838,800 
1931 840,473 
1932 900 812 
1933 922,643 
1934 944,492 
1935 966,341 
1936 988,190 
1987 1_281,982 
1938 1,478,619 
1939 1,750,256 
1940 1 821,893 
1941 1,639,357 
1942 - (Not available 
1944 Japanese Occupation) 
1945 (Sept.) Under 600,000 
1946 1,500,000 
1,600,000 
1947 1,750 000 
1948 1,800,000 
1949 1,857,000 
1950 (End of 2,265,000 


June) 


Sex and age distribution of the population as'given in a 
sample survey in 1950 of 82,499 persons of the age of. 12 and 
over :— 


1950 Sample Survey 
Based on an analysis of 82,499 forms 


Years Males Females Males & Females 
(1) (1) (1) 
Total Per- otal Per- Total Per- 
centage centage centage 
56 — -— — — 
6—10 — — oun 
(2) (2) (2) 
11—15 5,103 — 3,969 — 9,072 — 
16—-20 6,777 16.99 5,061 15,.09 11,838 16.12 
21—-25 6,438 16.15 4,862 14.49 11,300 15.39 
26—30 6,130 15.37 4,752 14.16 10,882 14.82 
31—35 5,055 12.68 3,987 11.88 9,042 12.32 
36——40 5,175 12.98 4,260 12.70 9,435 12.85, 
41—45 3,375 8.46 2,964 8.83 6,339 8.63 
46—50 2,724 6.83 | 2,667 7.95 5,391 7.34 
51— 55 1,644 4.13 1,824 5.44 3,468 4.73 
56—60 1,125 2.82 1,336 3.98 2,461 3.35 
61—65 738 1.85 1,011 3.01 1,749 2.38 
66—70 426 1.07 543 1.62 969 1.32 
71—75 196 0.49 192 0.57 388 0.53 
76— 80 56 0.14 71 0.21 127 0.17 
81—100 16 0.04 22 0.07 38 0.05 
Unknown . — — — — — — 
Total from 
°16 years .. 39,875 100 33,552 100 73,427 100 


Note :—(1) Percentages are based on total 
(2) From 12 to 15 years only. 


figures from 16 years old. 


The figures in the sample survey were obtained by an 
examination of 82,499 registration forms out of a total of 
approximately one million. Samples were taken from the New 
Territories, the floating population, and from the urban area. 
The registration covered all employed people and their de- 
pendents, including servants, over the age of twelve years. 


Births 


Number of births recorded and the birth rate per mille 
according to the population estimates from 1934 when the 
present births and deaths registration ordinance was intro- 
duced. 

Births Registered 1934—1950 


Year No. of Births Birth rate using 
Registered estimated population 
25,037 25.9 
32,303 25.19 
ceeds 35,893 24.5 
20,732 
42,473 24.3 
60,600 26.8 


In addition to these births 564 post-registered births were 
recorded. 


Legislation was introduced in December, 1947, to permit 
re-registration of births recorded in the registers which 
were destroyed or lost during the Japanese Occupation. A 
total of 513 births were registered under this Ordinance. 
These post-registered and re-registered births are not in- 
cluded in the figure of 60,600 above. 


Deaths 


Except in outlying places in the New Territories, where 
deaths are recorded at the nearest Police Station as being 
from natural causes or otherwise, as an investigation by the 
Police suggests, all deaths have to be certified bv a registered 
medical practitioner and the nomenclature adopted is that 
of the International Statistical Classification of Diseases 
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and Injuries and Causes of Death. 5.2% of the total deaths 


, were recorded at the Police Stations as being from natural 


causes. 


Deaths registered and the death rate per mille based on 
the estimated population. 


Deaths Registered 1926—1950 


No. of Deaths Death rate using 
Year Registered estimated population 
17,565 21.89 


Some comment is needed on the very low death rate re- 
corded. Although this rate depends on an estimgted population 
figure, the best evidence available in the Colony, including the 
medical statistics, suggest that this figure is probably fairly 
correct. This being the case, the explanation for the low 
death rate lies most likely in the absence of major epidemics 
or severe nutritional disorders, and possibly in the age dis- 
tribution of the population. Here again, unfortunately, no 
information is available about the younger age group, but in 
the age groups over 16 years the distribution would appear 
to be very similar to that in 1921 and 1931. 


In December, 1947, legislation was introduced to permit 
re-registration of deaths recorded in the lost registers, as 
was done in the case of births, and 7 deaths were registered 
under this Ordinance. The post-registered deaths for 1950 
amounted to 26. These post-registered and re-registered deaths 
are not included in the figure 18,465 above. 


Deaths at different ages for 1950, and the percentage of 
deaths in different age groups of 15 years and over compared 
with the percentage distribution of the population in the same 
age groups as estimated by the sample survey. 


Infant Mortality 


_ Number of infant deaths per thousand live births for the 
years 1928-1950. The infant mortality rate for 1950 is almost 
the same as that for 1949. 


Year Infant Mortality Rate 


As in previous years, the deaths in infants under one 
year provided almost exactly one third of the total deaths 
occurring during the year. The death rate among female 
infants was 107.7 per thousand live births, and among male 
infants 92.2. 


SANITATION & HOUSING 


A Chief Health Inspector, under the Superintendent of 
Sanitary Services, controls sanitation, including conservancy 
and refuse disposal. He also coritrols markets, slaughter- 
houses, cemeteries and squatters. 


The Colony has two systems of nightsoil disposal: (a) 
a water-carriage system, the sewers of which flow directly 
into the harbour of Victoria, (b) bucket conservancy which 
is forced. on the Colony through several factors, such as old 
type houses, water scarcity, and certain areas which are 
restricted from water-carriage on account of such local rea- 
sons as typhoon shelters which prevent the cleansing action 
of the sea. 


In Kowloon a two pail conservancy system, serving about 
320 houses, has been started as a pilot scheme to improve con- 
ditions. It is hoped this will permit removal by day instead 
of night, without nuisance. After a little over a year’s trial, 
it promises well. The cost of materials may hold up the 
introduction of the scheme on a large scale. 


Normally disposal of nightsoil is twofold. Part is dump- 
ed at sea and part goes to maturing tanks in the New Terri- 
tories. During the year the need for fresh vegetables led to 


1950 Sample Survey 1950 Deaths 
Years Males Females Males & Females Males Females Males & Females 
t 

Total Por. Total Per- Total Per- Total Per- Total Per- Total Per- 
centage centage centage centage centage centage 
Under 1 year . — one om ane 2,928 3,108 — 6,037 
— — — — — 1,861 1,907 3,768 
5— 9 ae as 281 — 222 503 — 

10—14 * 3,819 * 2.916 * 6,735 100 67 168 -- 

15—19 6,495 15.78 5,007 14.47 11,502 15.18 203 4.37 111 3.32 814 3.93 

20—24 6,639 16.18 4,929 14.24 11,568 15.27 387 8.34 912 6.35 599 7.50 

25—29 6 190 15.04 4,631 13.38 10,821 14.28 416 8.96 303 9.07 719 9.00 

30—34 5,259 12.78 4,299 12.42 9 558 12.62 501 10.80 854 10.60 855 10.70 

35—39 5,163 12.54 4,005 11.57 9,168 12.10 539 11.61 293 8.77 832 10.41 

40—44 3.738 9.08 3,450 9.97 7,188 9.49 488 10.51 929 6.86 717 8.97 

45—49 2,823 6.86 2,562 7.41 5,385 7.11 402 8.66 244 7.30 646 8.09 

80——54 2,016 4.89 2,202 6.36 4,218 5.57 419 9.02 264 7.90 683 8.55 

55—59 1.107 2.69 1,380 3.99 2.487 3.28 338 7.28 258 7.72 596 7.46 

60— 64 918 2.23 1,138 3.29 2,056 2.71 334 7.20 272 8.14 606 7.59 

656—69 453 1.12 606 1.75 1,059 1.39 277 5.97 264 7.90 541 6.77 

70—74 250 0.61 261 0.76 511 0.67 169 3.64 233 6.97 402 5.03 

75—79 84 0.20 102 0.29 186 @.25 101 2.18 165 4.94 266 3.33 
3@ years & 

24 0.05 33 0.10 57 @.08 67 1.44 138 4.13 205 2.57 
Wnknown age. _ — — 1 0.02 0.08 ** § 0.10 
‘Tetal from 

16—19 years 41,159 100 34,605 100 75 764 100 4,642 100 3.341 100 ** 7 989 __100 
Nete:— * Age from 12--14 years only. 

+ Percentage based on the total figures from 15 years old. 


t Including ‘1 unknown sex. 
** Including 6 unknewn sex. 
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a demand by the farmers for raw nightsoil as fertiliser. In 
view of the urgency of an adequate supply of vegetables it 
was decided to accept the risk of intestinal bacterial infection 
and the request was allowed. The raw nightsoil was de- 
livered at Tsun Wan and from thence distributed by lorry, 
in buckets, specially made, and in closed tanks, to depots all 
over the Territories. Vegetable production increased rapidly. 
There were, however, many disadvantages from fly nuisance 
and smell. In August of 1950 this distribution of raw night- 
soil was stopped on account of the outbreak of typhoid. The 
old system of maturing nightsoil for 28 days was started 
again, and whilst this has little effect on helminthic disease, 
bacterial infection is less likely. 


Meanwhile, a small pilot scheme in the making of com- 
post with nightsoil and refuse is in being. A large and 
ambitious scheme for this purpose is being planned. 


Housing 


Building goes on apace, but is mostly of the more expen- 
sive type. Only a few areas now remain as evidence of bomb- 
ing during the Pacific War. Many new districts have been 
developed such as Shousan Hill, King’s Road, and other out- 
lying districts. Great numbers of semi-permanent buildings 
have been erected without permits and are lacking in water 
supply and sewerage. This has created health problems, 
difficult to solve. 


Squatters continued to pour into the Colony during the 
year and have now reached the approximate figure of 330,000. 
Compared with the chaos early in 1950 there is now compara- 
tive order. In the central urban area, which was over-run 
early in the year, there are only a few odd squatters to be 
found. Following a methodically planned campaien urban 
areas were gazetted for clearance, the squatters given warn- 
ing to clear out and, on an appointed day, any who remained 
were removed. It says much for those engaged that there 
were no incidents. The squatters now are congregated for 
the most part on the outskirts of the city and Kowloon. The 
necessity for lanes between the great masses of huts to lessen 
the dangers of fire is realized, but rendered difficult by the 
need to replace the huts moved in doing this. Several fires, 


HONGKONG POLICE FORCE 


Annual Report for 1950-51 


Some outstanding points from the 


responsible for the destruction of several hundreds of huts, 
but without loss of life, caused much concern, but shows the 
need for these fire lanes. Another development has been 
the establishment of squatter colonies in tolerated areas. In 
these areas huts have been allowed but onlv on certain con- 
ditions making for some safety from fire and disease. 


The large numbers of refugees connected with the mili- 
tary change-over in Ohina who, in the early part of 
the year, occupied the neighbourhood of Tung Wah Hospital, 
were shifted to an area at Jubilee Fort where sanitary con- 
ditions soon became very bad. Inoculation against cholera, 
vaccination, treatment of personnel with D.D.T. power applied 
by spray guns to kill lice, the liberal use of Gammexane on 
soiled areas, and education in the use of latrines vrovided 
by the Urban Council and some education in rubbish disposal 
helped to prevent epidemic disease, except for a small outbreak 
of bacillary dysentery. 


On 26th and 27th June 1950, nearly 6,000 nationalist 
soldier refugees with their families were removed to Rennie’s 
Mill in an sutlying district of the New Territories. This was 
arranged by the Social Welfare Officer. All personnel were 
again’deloused before embarkation. 


The squatter problem remains serious, but in the mean- 
time all major clearances have been held in abeyance, whilst 
the situation is reviewed. Areas already cleared are kept 
cleared by a patrol and as an example of the persistence of 
the squatter, 692 newly erected huts were removed in March, 
1951 alone. 


The main water supply in the urban area is piped and of 
excellent quality. Many wells exist on the mainland and 
these are a continual source of anxiety, but are mapped out 
so that chlorination may be done at once in case of epidemic 
bowel disease becoming a _ threat. During the year this 
chlorination of wells was tried out in a pilot scheme, because 
of the rise in the incidence of typhoid. No real conclusion 
was reached as to its effect. 


Water restrictions had to be imposed throughout .the 
whole year due to increased consumption making the supply 
inadequate. 


consequences of racketeering and theft. 
With the shortage of materials and the 
disturbance of the Colony’s economy, 
the cost of living has risen and the 
number of unemployed increased. 


Annual Report for 1950-51 of the HK 
Police Force are given below. 


Foreword—This Colony, as a port of 
international commerce and geographical- 
ly a part of China, has necessarily been 
greatly affected throughout the year by 
events beyond its frontiers. As economic 
conditions worsened in Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi, refugees, including many un- 
desirables, crowded into the Colony, unti! 
in May when the population of the Co- 
lony was estimated to have swollen to 
2,360,000 it became necessaiy in the in- 
terests of the Colony’s health and eco- 
nomy to introduce a form of immigration 
control. This, for its effective enforce- 
ment, necessitated the fencine of a con- 
siderable part of the land frontier. the 
establishment there of a line of obser- 
vation posts and unremitting police vigi- 
lance on land and water. Although at 
the time there was sharp criticism by 
the Chinese authorities, they introduced 
in February 1951 an even more rigorous 
control of immigration. Before that hap- 
pened there had been some outward move- 
ment but at the end of the year the 
population still remained at the disturbing 
high level of approximately 2,030,000. 


With the present rigorous control on 
both sides of the frontier the population 
would appear to be more or less stabi- 
lized at that figure. 


It has remained impossible to establish 
any kind of normal relationships with 
the police of the Central People’s Go- 
vernment of China. 


The prohibition introduced during the 
vear on the export of strategic materials 
has necessitated for its enforcement a 
great expenditure of effort. That at- 
tempts at evasion follow such prohibition 
is unfortunately axiomatic. Certain con- 
traband goods command a high price and 
there are unfortunately many who, 
trading in such goods in pursuit of sub- 
stantial gain, are ready to set them- 
selves out with energy and cunning to 
corrupt any official who might stand 
in the way. Many otherwise law-abiding 


. people who have sought by evasion of 


controls to earn a little easy money have 
found the police to be their enemies and 
have felt a revulsion of feeline towards 
them. 


The American embargo has resulted 
in the shortage of certain commodities, 
such as motor tyres, with the inevitable 


Despite the most strenuous preventive 
work, there were four political assas- 
sinations during the year. 


Viclent political feelings; serious ob- 
stacles to trade, deeply resented by an 
essentially trading community: a bitter 
struggle for survival amongst a great 
part of the population where often, un- 
happily, the advantage appeared to be 
with the vicious and corrupt: complete 
isolation as regards police intelligence 
from immediately neighbouring territory; 
all this added complexity to the already 
complex problems of policing a great 
city and sea port with doors opening on 
the world. 


Concurrently with each day’s work the 
training, instruction and modernization 
of the Force went on. Amongst the year’s 
innovations were the introduction of the 
999 call system for telephone calls from 
the. public to the police, the appointment 
of the first police chemist to the Police 
Forensic Laboratory, the recruitment of 
the first 10 woman constables, the crea- 
tion of a Police Driving School, and the 
formation of a Police Band. © 


The year has been one of steadily in- 
creasing stress and labour for all ranks. 
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New and heavy burdens were imposed 


/ more rapidly than the Force could be 


developed to bear them and a. dispro- 
portionately large share of the increased 


weight fell on the. relatively small cadre- 
It “was a’ 


of more experienced officers. 
year which demanded great flexibility 
in the use of the material available and 


the basic soundness of the Force, its 


capacity for adaptation to changing con- 
ditions and its high morale were demon- 


strated by the considerable degree of 


Success achieved, 


Organisation— The Force consists of 


a Headquarters and two Branches, the 
Uniformed Branch and the C.1.D. During 
the year both Branches were placed 
under a single Deputy Commissioner, 
and with the abolition of ‘the second 
post of Deputy Commissioner a new, post 
of Assistant Commissioner was created 
for Headquarters. 


Strength and Distribution— In 1945 
the Force was on its 1941 establishment 
of 2,046; it rose to 2,637 in 1947, 3,051 
in 1948 and 3,899 in 1949. Its authorized 
strength rose from 3,899 to 4,299 on Ist 
April, 1950. The actual strength on 31st 
March 1950 was 4,162. . 


The Force has thus been doubled by 
planned stages in the last five years, no 
increase being taken on more quickly 
than it could be trained and absorbed. 
This deliberately slow progress, and the 
goal has not yet been reached, has en- 
sured a sound standard of quality, but 
at the same time has unremittingly ex- 
tended the Force to its physical limits. 


The Force is still an extremely young 
one, half of the strength having been 
recruited during the last three years. Its 
youth and energy well fits it to deal 
with the exceptionally arduous duties of 
to-day, and its alertness and enthusiasm 
has gone a long way to offset lack of 
experience. But the qualities of leader- 
ship develop slowly and the creation of 
a sound N.C.O. cadre‘in particular has 
yet to be accomplished. 


Casualties— The total number of casu- 
alties was 320 as compared with 325 in 
1949/50 thus continuing the consistent 
reduction under this head commenced in 
1947/48, but the figure for expatriate 
inspector casualties was very heavy. In 
two years 108 officers of this grade have 
been lost to the Force. 


Four officers, two European and two 
Chinese were murdered on duty. 
raised to 40 the number of’ officers and 
men killed on duty since 1945. 


Land Transport—Land Transport Com- 
prises: 4 Armoured. Cars, 5 Land Rovers, 
69 Load/Passenger Vehicles, 38 Passen- 
ger Vehicles; 2 Water Carriers, 1 Am- 
bulance, 26. Solo M/Cycles, 23 Combina- 
tion M/Cycles, 148 Pedal Cycles. 


Sea Transport—The sea transport was: 
10 small tugs; 2 Empire tugs; 2 M.F.V.’s 
for patrol work policing ‘the Colonial 
water, Islands and outlying villages; 2 
60 craft to assist the above; 1 40’ craft 
in the port of Victoria for special emer- 
gency duties; 3 Motor boats: for local 
sea patrols and penetration to otherwise 
inaccessible places. 


This 


These craft with the exception of the 
3 outstation motor-boats were overated 
by the Marine Police Division. Their task 
was to patrol the 600 square miles of 


Colonial. waters’ with their 500 miles of 


deeply indented coastline, watch over 
and control the 17,000 junks and 300 
power-propelled craft locally licensed. 


and the 20,000-30,000 junks which are. 


not but which use these waters. and to 
maintain order and observance of the law 
in the harbours of the Colony where 27,- 
350,520 net tons of sea-going shipping 
entered and cleared in 1950. With the 
increase of smuggling and attempts to 
evade the immigration regulations the 
insufficiency in the number of the craft 
available reported last vear was felt more 


acutely. Plans are now in hand for ad-° 
ditional craft of improved design. 


State of Crime— In the spring of 1950 
the number of persons entering Hong 
Kong as a result of conditions in Kwang- 
tung and Kwangsi showed a further al- 
arming increase bringing the estimated 
population of the Colony to 2,360,000 
representing an increase of populattion 
of over half a million in two years. 
Amongst this great mass of people were 
the wealthv and the penniless, the honest 
and the criminal, all seeking advantages 
for themselves and few if any with a 
sense of responsibility towards the com- 
munity which they were entering. As 
time passed the poorer refugees who 
were unable to obtain employment con- 
sumed their savings and many reached 
a state of desperation. With the increase 
in unemployment and the rise in cost of 
living towards the end of the vear even 
nersons longer established in the Colony 
found their position precarious. Restric- 
tive legislation increased the rewards 
from smuggling and in general the temp- 
tation to act unlawfully was intensified. 

The prevention and detection of crime 
in these circumstances proved a_ task 
which thoroughly tested the Force, the 
expansion of which could not keep pace 
with the increase of population, but 
though hard-pressed it was far from 
overwhelmed. Although by the end of this 
year some decrease of population was 
apparen* it was still estimated to exceed 
two million. 


The total number of reports of all 
kinds recorded by the police was 279,576 


compared. with 153,608 last vear, 141,745 


in 1948/49, 98,032 in 1947/48 and 48,537 
in 1946/47. The figure in 1938, an ab- 
normal vear, was 60,943. Of the 1950/51 
total no fewer than 87,789 disclosed no 
offence leaving 191,787 recorded offences 
of which 13,467 were serious reports as 
against 9,906 last year and 178,320 were 
miscellaneous offences as against 104,044 
for the same period. 


Secret Societies and Criminal Gangs— 
The activities of Triad and other unlaw- 
ful societies have been severely curtailed 
by relentless pursuit. There were 6 sic- 
cessful prosecutions for Triad activities 
and 33 members of Triad Societies were 
deported from the Colony for life. These 
societies retain considerable potentiali- 
ties for ill, warticularly since their re- 
inforcement by “Green Pang” adherents 
from North China who are amongst those 


who crowded into the Colony during the 
the- last two years. 


During the latter part of the year a 
gang of coolies and assorted bad char- 
acters frequented the waterfront of Vic- 
toria to prey on travellers who were 
weak and foolish enough to yield to their 
demands for ridiculous sums of money 
in return for ‘‘assistance” in carrying 
baggage. The prosecution of the leaders 
terminated this racket and a watch is 
being kept for any sign of recurrence. 


A gang, known as the Yellow Ox Gang, 
earned notoriety for its activities during — 
the vear in the frontier areas. Members 
of this gang acted in parties of four or 
five with the object of guiding illegal 
immigrants over the frontier. One party 
working in Chinese territory would guide 
persons to the frontier where they would 
be met by another party working in 
British territory and guided to their des- 
tinations. Additionally members of the 
gang strove to cause friction between 
the police and the Communist border 
guards and also indulged in other forms 
of crime as occasion offered. Twenty 
members have so far been deported for 
life and 3 sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment for armed robbery. The 
rigid contro] of their frontier by the 
Communist authorities since February 
has done much to curtail this gang's 
activities. 


Miscellaneous Offences— These totalled 
170,681. as against 104,044 last year, 
an increase of 66,637. This increase was 
largely accounted for by prosecutions 
for hawking offences, which increased by 
35,5438, nuisances which increased by 12.- 
593 and traffic offences which increased 
by 14,217. 


The tremendous efforts to control hawk- 
ine shown by these figures, and many 
of the nuisances were offences by haw- 
kers, took up a great deal of police time 
and energy yet it appeared that without 
this reasonable conditions could not be 
secured. As the suppression of the 
hawker with a fairly large stock in trade 
took effect more and more individuals 
appeared with smaller and smaller sup- 
plies of- articles for sale and the police 
were confronted with human wave tactics. 
In an effort to combat the competition 
of the hawker the shopkeeper in turn 
increased the number by sending out 
youngsters with goods for sale on the 
street. 


Deportation— Compulsory removals 
from the Colony were 8,986 as compared 
with 6,800 last year. Deportations rose 
from 3,754 to 4,555 and expulsions from 
3,046 to 4,431. The rise was mainly due 
to the increase in the numbers of destitute 
aliens appearing before the Courts. Only 
43 persons gave themselves up for re- 
patriation to China as compared with 
3,295, showing the marked reluctance 
felt to leave this Colony no matter how 
severe the present hardships may be. 


Missing Persons— The number of per- 
sons reported missing was 1,520 an in- 
crease of 189 over last year. Of these 
1,134 were traced. Most of those unac- 
counted for are believed to have returned 
to China. 
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Outstanding Crimes— In the latter 
part of April and early ‘May, a series of 
bomb outrages occurred in which hand 
grenades were thrown or placed in various 
premises. The motive is believed to 
have been partly political and partly a 
desire to extort money by threat of fur- 
ther action. Three Chinese males were 
arrested for complicity in these outrages 
and were deported for life. Other mem- 
bers of the gang are believed to have 
escaped to China, 


A further series of explosions, caused 
by home-made bombs occurred in the 
month of May. These bombs were of 
a very crude nature and were placed 
seemingly at random on roads and dwel- 
lings in the Kowloon area. Following 
inquiries a gang of 11 youths was found 
to be responsible and their arrest stopped 
this vicious practical joking. 


On 23.8.50 the cashier of the Swatow 
Commercial Savings Bank, Bonham 
Strand, collected the sum of $300,000 
from the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank 
and proceeded to return to his own Com- 
pany by car. In Queen’s Road. Central 
he was stopped by a Chinese male dressed 
in the uniform of a police constable ac- 
companied by two other Chinese males 
dressed in civilian clothes. Under the 
impression that they were members of 
the Police Force he obeyed their instruc- 
tions to drive to Western Police Station. 
Wiilst so doing he was relieved of the 
$300,000 by the uniformed man who then 
alighted from the vehicle and disappeared. 
The remaining two robbers made him 
drive to the rear of Western Police Sta- 
tion where they chained him to the 
steering wheel of his car and made good 
their escape. The ‘‘uniform” was sub- 
sequently discovered abandoned on a 
nearby stairway and was found to be a 
good imitation of the Hong Kong Police 
uniform even to a fully loaded revolver. 
No arrests have been made. 


On 1.9.50 a wealthy Chinese male was 
kidnapped from his home in Kam Tim 
Village, New Territories. He and his 
son were forced into their car and made 
to drive towards Kowloen where their 
captor intended they should draw money 
from a bank to pay the ransom he re- 
quired. The car was halted by a police 
road block, and the kidnapped men used 
this opportunity to make good their es- 
cape. The kidnapper opened fire on the 
police party and took refuge in a house 
in the village. A _ police cordon was 
thrown around the area and during the 
ensuing battle the Commanding Officer, 
Kowloon/New ‘Territories, Mr. E. C. 
Luscombe, and Detective Sub-Inspector 
Leslie were killed and Chief Inspector 
Clark was seriously wounded but fortuna- 
tely made a good recovery. The kidnap- 


0 was himself shot and killed by police 
re. 


On 17.9.50 a party of police surrounded 
a hut in Chuk Yuen Village, Castle Peak. 
where an armed gang were hiding out. 
The gangsters were called upon to sur- 
render, but instead opened fire on the 
police and in the gun battle that followed 
two of the robbers were killed, one in- 
jured and one captured. One member 
of the police party was shot and killed 


by the robbers. The two surviving mem- 
bers of the gang were subsequently char- 
ged with the murder of.the police officer, 
were tried, found guilty and sentenced 
to death. 


On 30.10.50 five Chinese males, armed 
with revolvers, entered the Nan Yang 
Commercial Bank, held up the staff and 
customers and stole the sum of $75,854. 
A cordon was thrown around the area 
and when after some delay contact was 
made with the occupants it was found 
that the robbers had left the premises 
before the alarm had been raised. No 
trace of the robbers has yet been found. 


On 13.1.51 an accountant of the Li 
Tung Wo Engineering Company, drew 
a large sum of money from the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank and walked 
back to his firm’s premises. At the. 
junction of Des Voeux Road Central and 
Pedder Street he was accosted by an 
armed Chinese male who snatched part 
of the money from him and shot him 
in the shoulder when he raised an alarm. 
The robber attempted to escape but was 
pursued and overpowered by a European 
male and the money recovered. The 
defendant was charged under Regulation 
116A (2) of the Emergency Regulations, 
the first case of its kind in the Colony, 
and was sentenced to death for unlawful 
use of fire-arms. He has since been 
executed. 


In January and February 1951 there 
occurred two cases of actual, and one 
case of attempted political assassination. 
On 30.1.51 an ex-Nationalist Major-Gene- 
ral was shot and injured by two Chinese 
males in a restaurant. On 23.2.51 Lieuten- 
ant-General Tsui Tung Loi was shot 
and killed outside his residence, and on 
26.2.51 another Nationalist officer of 
high rank was shot and killed. The 
culprits escaped in each case. 


PECULIAR PROBLEMS 


Squatters—With the strict frontier con- 
trol now exercised by the Chinese authori- 
ties and the noticeable unwillingness of 
the Chinese to return to China, no mat- 
ter how difficult conditions may be in 
the Colony, the likelihood of any appre- 
ciable reduction in the squatter popula- 


_tion is remote. On grounds of health it 


was necessary to continue operations for 
the clearance of certain areas and during 
the year 19 sites were cleared and 42,291 
squatters removed without incident. The 
figures for 1949/50 were 16 sites and 
32,000 squatters. 


Football— Football has now become 
a very popular form of entertainment 
with a large following. Unfortunately 
the facilities for spectators fall far short 
of requirements and throughout the sea- 
son the police had the strain and labour 
of trying to lessen as far as possible the 
ever present dangers of disaster or 
serious disorder. It was largely due to 
the patience and good nature of the 
football-going public that the year ended 
without any serious misfortune or dis- 
turbance. Not infrequently as many as 
30,000 persons sought entry to grounds 
designed for 15,000 or less and it was 
the hard task of the police to see that 
as many as could entered in an orderly 
manner and that those remaining, many 


of whom had queued ffor hours, dis- 
persed. The crowds next season will 
probably be greater. 


The Special Branch—tThe Branch has 
been under intense pressure throughout 
the year and the deterioration in the Far 
Eastern situation has increased the bur- 
den. The volume of security checks for 
Immigration, Service and Defence pur- 
poses has increased still further, and 
this work is now a very heavy and serious 
commitment. Applications for registra- 
tion under the Societies Ordinance still 
come in and a total of 727 Societies 
have been registered, 60 exemnted, 150 
refused registration and 25 are still un- 
der inquiry. 


Immigration— The extension of immi- 
gration control to Chinese nationals which 
was imposed last year has greatly in- 
creased the volume of work of this de- 
partment and additional space and staff 
have had to be found to cope with it. 


On February 15, 1951, the Central 
People’s Government imposed a system 
of entry and exit permits for the Pro- 
vince of Kwangtung. This has lessened 
traffic in and out of the Colony consi- 
derably, but has resulted in an increase 
in the number of persons applyng for 
travel documents necessitating the re- 
organization of the department into three 
separate sections, the British Passport 


Office, the Aliens Registration Office and © 


the Chinese Section. 


Additional work added during the year 
was the handling of applications for 
entry to Germany and for German pass- 
ports, and applications for entry to 


Japan for British subjects, other than © 
local businessmen who applied through © 
the Director of Commerce and Industry. | 

During the year the Aliens Section © 


registered 6,396 aliens bringing the total 
registered since list January 1946 to 
28,192. At the end of the year there 
were 3,954 aliens in the Colony of which 
2,162 had been granted limited stay and 
1,798 permitted to stay without limita- 
tion. The figures for this year are sub- 
stantially the same as last but, whereas 
last year most aliens in transit were 
passengers carrying national passports 
and travelling through the Colony for 
normal business or private reasons, this 
year a large proportion were stateless 
refugees from North China. Such people 
must be constantly checked and required 
to continue their journey on the expira- 
tion of the period of stay allowed. 

The Chinese Section had the largest 
increase of work. Most Chinese not 
having national passports on which visas 
can be placed require for travel affidavits 
in lieu ®f passports. Each applicant has 
to visit the office three times before this 
document can be completed, an unsatis- 
factory but unavoidable routine. 


Recorded movements to and from the 
Colony by sea, land and air amounted to 
the astonishing total of 5,769,730; all 
these passed through the various im- 
migration check points. Non-Chinese 
entries in transit and for stay totalled 
41,542 as compared with 37,571 last year. 


Revenue collected increased from 
$141,184.95 to $191,642.10. 
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State of Traffic—The state of traffic 


is a matter with which the general public 


_ pedestrian traffic crosses it. 


disembarked from 


is concerned daily. In this Colony it has 
been described as a nightmare. With 


‘the Colony’s swollen population and with 


the steady increase of the number of 
vehicles on the road it is undoubtedly a 
very serious problem. 


The problem is aggravated in Victoria 
by the fact that much of the vehicular 
traffic travels to and fro along the nar- 
row length of the city whilst much 
Approxima- 
tely 100,000,000 passengers emba:ked or 
the ferry termini 
situated in the central area during 1950. 
The fact that the one vehicular ferry is 


also situated in the central area con- 


tributed substantially to the congestion. 
During 1950 some 800,000 vehicles were 
transported across the harbour. The 
need for the dispersal of water-borne 
traffic received considerable attention and 
was reported on by an inter-departmental 
committee. At the end of the year the 
views of the public on this report were 
being examined by a committee set up 
for that purpose. 


Street parking continued to be a 
serious problem, although it was slightly 
eased by the construction of a car-park 
at Statue Square which can now accom- 
modate 228 cars representing an increase 


| of 148 parking spaces in that area. 


The establishment of further pedes- 
trian crossings was welcomed. As far 
as Manpower permitted these were police- 
controlled so that alternate progress 
could be given to the seemingly unending 


Streams of vehicles and pedestrians. 


Registration of Vehicles—The total 


- number of registered vehicles increased 


from 15,053 to 15,738, and the number 


of Service vehicles increased from 2,992 
to 4,614, an overall increase of 2,307 
vehicles, making a grand total of 20.352 
using the roads of the Colony. This 
represents more than 47 vehicles for 


every mile of the Colony’s 426 miles of 
road. 


The civilian-figures, in addition to 115 
tramears, were as follows:— 


1949/50 1950/51 


974 
Taxis and Public Hire Cars ...... 632 632 
) 816 805 
Government vehicles of various types 669 690 


Total 


A number of double-decker buses were 
added to the services of the Kowloon 
Motor Bus Company, Limited. Their 
use proved satisfactory and as some of 
the single-decker buses become due for 
replacement, consideration will be given 
to additional double-decker buses. 


Accidents—There were 7,510 road ac- 
-cidents for the year 1950/51 as compared 
with 9,178 for the year 1949/50, a 
decrease of 1,668. The total for Hong- 
keng was 3,767 and 3.743 for Kowloon 


Hongkong’s Spinning Industry 


Of all the post-war industries in Hong- 
kong which have made what might be 
described as extraordinary progress, cot- 
ton spinning takes first place. -The 
textile trade, in fact, has become one of 
the Colony’s biggest absorbers of skilled 
labour, and the success or otherwise of 
this industry impinges itself sharply on 
the general welfare of Hongkong. 


Until 1947, there was not a single cot- 
ton spinning mill in Hongkong. That 
year saw the completion of one very 
small mill of some 4,000 spindles, but by 
November, what was to become one of the 
largest cotton mills in Hongkong and 
equal to the best-equipped cotton spin- 
ning and weaving mills in the world, had 
begun to make its appearance. The 
Nanyang Cotton Mill was designed to 
contain masses of machinery brought 
from America. The foundatfons were 
started in November, 1947. By April, 
1948, the Mill was in: partial operation 
and by August of that same year 20,000 


spindles were revolving at 11.000 times 
per minute. Since then another 5,000 
spindles have been added together with a 
complement of looms. 


Only two other mills optdo the 
Nanyang in size; they are the Hongkong 


‘Cotton Mill with 38,000 spindles and the 


Kowloon Textiles, with about a thousand 
less in number. There are now thirteen 
cotton spinning mills, operating some 
200,000 spindles, all of them located in 
Kowloon, stretching up the Castle Peak 
Road as far as Tsun Wan town—their 
ncermal capacity being doubled by workers 
operating two shifts, so that the spindles 
turn day and night. 


Thirty-one per cent of the Colony’s 
registered workers are in the textile 
trade, some 8,112 people are alone in the 
cotton spinning mills. 


From this rapid progress, one may 
judge how fast the textile industry could 
leap ahead were it not for obstacles in its 


and the New Territories. The compara- 
tive figures showing the total number of 
vehicles in the Colony and of accidents 
were :— 

1948/49 1949/50 1950/51 


12,500 18,045 20,352 
88 140 106 
Serious injury .......... 534 677 534 
Damage only .......... 3,922 5,224 4,194 

6,572 9,178 17,510 


During the year 1949/50 a change in 
policy was made whereby fewer prosecu- 
tions were brought in respect of traffic 
offences and more warnings given. This 
change was made as an experiment fol- 
lowing criticism that there were too many 
prosecutions and the suggestion that 
better results would be achieved by 
issuing a mere warning in less serious 
offences. The change in policy was fol- 
lowed by a substantial and dispro- 
portionate increase in the number of 
accidents for the year and the experi- 
ment was discontinued; prosecutions were 
stepped up and warning notices issued 
comparatively seldom. As a result there 
were 31,126 prosecutions for traffic 
offences in 1950/51 as against 17,859 in 
1949/50. 


Accidents commenced to show a down- 
ward trend as soon as the number of 
prosecutions rose and by the end of the 
year the monthly figures were lower than 
at anv time since 1948. It has been sug- 
gested that increased congestion might 
itself reduce the number of accidents but 
records clearly show that this is not the 
case and it can safely be stated that the 
major cause for the decrease in accidents 
has been the increase in prosecutions. 
It has been the aim throughout to con- 
centrate on such offences as most clearly 
contribute to accidents, though indeed 
experience shows that all forms of dis- 
regard of the regulations or carelessness 


on the part of the motorist on the road 
tend to raise the accident rate. 


Only 9,695 learner licences were issued 
as against 30,106 for the preceding year. 
This does not form a true comparison 
as the licences for 1949/50 were valid 
for a period of two months only 
renewable up to a period of six months, 
whereas the licences for 1950/51 were 
made valid for six months in the first 
instance. 


Financial—Last year the authorized 
estimates of $12,633,722 were exceeded by 
$171,091.22 making a total expenditure 
of $12,804,813.22. In the year under re- 
view the authorized estimate rose to 
$15.979,262. The actual expenditure was 
$13,959,877. 

The estimated revenue from police 
sources of collection was $2,061,600. The 
actual revenue collected was $2,394,264.91 
derived as follows:— 


Licences Estimated Actual 
Auctioneers ,..... 1,800.00 1,800.00 
Public Dance Halls 7,200.00 27,750.00 
70,000.00 
Money Changers’ .. 55,000 . 00 65,625.00 
Marine Store Dealers 60,000.00 52,500.00 
Pawnbrokers 140,000.00 151,000.00 
Printing Press 8 500.00 12,310.00 
Theatrical ........ 14,000.00 27,543.00 
Vehicles, Motor 1,000,000.00 1,342,643.25 
Vehicles, Motor Dri- 

Vehicles, other .... 30,000.00 37,220.00 
Vehicles, other dri- 

Vehicles, Foreign 

Registration .... 300,000.00 206,828 .5% 
Billiard Tables .... 6,000.00 12,900.00 
Skating Rink ...... 600 . 00 ~—- 
Fees 
Motor Driving Tests 60,000 . 00 30,235.00 
80,000.00 132,353.05 
Traffic Permits .... 16,000.00 19,750.00. 
Sales 
Police Stores 20,000.00 6,054.00 


$2,061,600.00 $2,394,264.91 
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path. When America set up an embargo 
against the export of raw cotton, amongst 
other commodities, which with Egyptian 
types provide some of the best in the 
world, there was, for a time, a frantic 
quest for this raw material, which was 
finally obtained from many other sources 
such as Pakistan, East Africa, Turkey, 
Brazil and Burma, but not without paying 
prices considerably higher than those 
ruling in America. 


This unpredictable factor of costs 
caused many of the smaller manufac- 
turers in the weaving industry to close 
down and before the border was barred 
last November, many workers had return- 
ed to China because the cost of living 
was reputed to be cheaper, without, how- 
ever, affecting the number of skilled 
workers available for employment in the 
larger factories. 


Having laid in stocks of cotton at 
ceiling prices, which the countries men- 
tioned above were demanding for their 
raw material, the prices in America have 
come down forcing all other growers to 
do likewise and leaving Hongkong in- 
dustrialists in a decidedly awkward posi- 
tion. On the other hand, it would have 
been equally worrying to have been left 
without stocks, facing a position of pos- 
sible unemployment on a considerable 
scale. Fortunately most of the Ameri- 
can cotton, off-loaded in Japanese and 
other ports, had, by negotiation, come 
through. In spite of the fact that the 
Mills were losing at one period of the 
crisis, full production was maintained in 
all the spinning mills. 


Having tided over one difficulty, Hong- 
kong textile industrialists are now facing 
the danger of their markets being 
“bagged.” Japan who, before the war, 
was operating 11,000,000 spindles, had 
most of her machinery scrapped during 
the occupation until the number of spin- 
dies had reached the comparative low 
level of 3,000,000 spindles. Now, how- 
ever, all restrictions have been removed, 
and, with her raw cotton supplies being 
subsidised by America, Japan is increas- 
ing her spindleage rapidly and will soon 
be in a position to export her textile 
goods into the market of Southeast Asia 
at low prices. Like Japan, here in Hong- 
kong we must buy our raw material from 
abroad, cater for a comparatively negli- 
gible amount of the finished products for 
local needs, and depend wpon export to 
dispose of the bulk production of yarns 
and piece goods. 


Hongkong’s chief problem seems to be 
one of being able to profitably adapt 
herself to new developments and trends 
in the world cotton industry. 


A word about China,.who is straining 
every effort to increase her already large 
production of raw cotton, to an extent 
which will make her self-sufficient. She 
has the machinery to manufacture for 
her needs, but is facing a serious short- 
age of raw material at the present time 
because of the difficulty of arranging for 
suitable transport to carry supplies from 
Pakistan, her chief source. The problem 


of shipping has forced the Chinese Mills 
to close down for a month and now the 


machines are not running the full num- 
ber of days per week. 


It is interesting to compare the cost of 
running cotton mills in China with that 
of those established in the Colony. Al- 
though workers here have to be paid 
a higher wage, things seem to balance 
out fairly evenly as there is little tax, 
whereas the opposite is true on the 
Mainland. 


As regards the Mills themselves, a 
few have some used machinery from 
Shanghai, but most of the Colony’s cot- 
ton spinning and weaving factories are 
equipped with British, American and 
Japanese machines. The differences in 
price are staggering. For instance, Jap- 
anese machinery costs about 40 US cents 


, per spindle, whereas American machinery 


will work out at double the price. One 
mill has a large complement of Swiss 
machinery, which perhaps is the most 
costly of all. Surtk in the average cotton 
mill in Hongkong is a sum of about 
twenty million Hongkong dollars. This 
sum, however, includes the provision of 
everything, from air-conditioning, factory 
machinery, canteens, living quarters for 
the workers, and so on, bringing the re- 
putation of Hongkong Mills up to a level 
equal to any of the most. modern mills 
in the world. 


Although Trade Unionism is a com- 
paratively recent introduction so far as 
light industry is concerned, it is safe to 
state that nowhere in the world is as 
much done voluntarily for the workers 
as the welfare work instituted by the 
owners of these cotton mills for their 
employees, most of whom, in turn, react 
favourably, a lesser number carrying out 
a volume of work, which, under less 
favourable conditions, would require a 
greater number of workers. 


A highly successful example of this 
private enterprise is the Pao Hsing Cot- 
ton Mill. There, there are 11,000 spin- 
dles operated by 240 skilled workers in 
all. Another sixty workers, which make 
the total complement three hundred, are 
engaged in running the workers’ quar- 
ters, in cultivating the grassy _ slopes, 
planting trees and flowers, in running 
the barber shop, canteen, laundry, and 
other housekeeping services. 


The skilled workers were, in the first 
instance, drawn from Shanghai or in the 
districts further north, where they had 
been trained by the Japanese during 
the war, who, in turn, acquired their 
knowledge from Europeans before the 
hostilities were begun. These workers 
formed the nucleus in eaah mill, but 
proving troublesome as a result of their 
political differences, every mill set about 
training Cantonese workers to replace 
them. The Nanyang Cotton Mill was one 
of these. The former position when two 
thirds of the workers were imported, has 
now been reversed. Pao Hsing, however, 
appears to run satisfactorily on a fifty- 
fifty basis. Training new workers pre- 
sents its difficulties as there are insuffi- 
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cient technical schools in the Colony for 
textile engineering, the factories them- 
selves arrange for the training, which 
besides losing valuable time and space, 
causes much waste to be made. Fre- 
quently after an expensive apprentice- 
ship of three to eighteen months, these 
trainees are persuaded to join rival mills 
by the offer of higher wages. Hence, 
perhaps, the incentive for each mill to 
outdo the other in providing their em- 
ployees with as many amenities as pos. 
sible, resulting in Hongkong being noted 
for its progress in welfare work. Only 
one factory provides no accommodation 
for its staff. 


The Nanyang Cotton Mill shows the 
beauty of perfectly planned machinery 
operating with electric precision under 
near perfect conditions, space, cleanli- 
ness, simplicity. A total of 770 workers 
are employed, most of whom operate 300 
spindles or sixteen weaving looms each, 
do all the piecing of broken threads or 
prepare the bobbins for the weaving pro- 
cess with the nimble and expert touch 
born of long practice. 


Cotton is selected for its quality, 
lengths of staple, cleanliness and colour 
and these factors decide the fineness of 
the count to be spun. From being stored 
in bales lodged in a fire-proof warehouse, 
the raw cotton is taken and blended to- 
gether with other types. It is cleaned 
through the “blowing’”’ and “‘scutching” 
processes and made into laps of a set 
weight. From there it passes on to the 
carding or combing department going 
through very fine wires which, acting 
like the teeth of a comb, bring the 
fibres into a parallel direction. The 
drawing frames complete the process of 
thorough blending, the slivers are 
‘*roved” and finally spun with a pre- 
determined number of turns per inch. 


Most of the machines in the prepara- 
tion department are so arranged that 
the machine stops automatically if a 
thread breaks. The fluffs of cotton set- 
tling on the nes and upon the 
operators look like snow,  particulariy 
when they adhere to the hair and cloth- 
ing of the workers who wear nose and 
mouth masks as a protection against 
cotton particles. Spindles whirr at 
11,000 revolutions ver minute, twisting 
the yarn and winding it on to bobbins. 
From there the thread is wound int» 
cones, or cheeses or reeled into hanks 
as required. Forty ten-pound bundles of 
yarn are pressed into a bale which are 
shipped off to Indonesia, Indochina, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Pakistan, Burma, 
Holland and the United Kingdom. 


When America stopped exporting stee: 
knitting needles to Hongkong, many 
small concerns were forced to close down. 
Within a short time, however, two: en- 
terprising groups had started factories 
and manufactured needles so that the 
knitting industry which includes some 
235 factories, were placed in a p.sition 
which enables them to become indepen. 
dent of imported needles. 


Immoderately high prices for, anc 
scarcity of wool, have caused the wool. 
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“HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


Until. the. Lunar New Year Jan. 28 
is over, the Hongkong markets are not 
expected to take a turn for the better. 
Tightened money conditions caused by 
the usual Chinese custom of settling ac- 
counts at the end of the lunar year, 
always put a stop to large-scale trans- 
actions; but this year in addition, the 
diversion of much of China’s trade to 
Russia and East Europe has deprived 
Hongkong of a good customer. The 
markets, consequently, have been in a 
greater state of inertia than is usual 
even at this time. It is, however, hoped 
that as a result of leniency shown by 
importers, bankers and dealers generally 
the end-of-the-year settlement will be 
effected with a minimum of failures. 


Japan’s need for China produce has 
raised anticipations that trade may re- 
vive with the mainland on a triangular 
basis. Dealinys in Hongkong dollars 
would lighten the heavy load of sterling 
borne by Japan, and Hongkong would 
be happy to resume its old function of 
acting as an entrepot for. goods for 
transhipment to Japan. 


Hongkong is of a divided mind these 
days. Manufacturers look with anxiety 
at Japan’s growing strength in industry 
and have forebodings in regard to at- 
tempts by Japanese manufacturers to 
capture the South-east Asian markets, 
into which Hongkong products have 
been entering in growing volume. On 
the other hand, import/export merchants 
regard with favour these attempts by 
Japan, feeling confident as thev do that 
the bulk of that trade will pass through 
this Colony, thereby giving a fresh im- 
petus to the entrepot trade of the 
Colony. 


Review of 2 weeks Jan. 7 to 19, 1952. 


Cotton Yarn—The market at first was 
dull, but the entry of merchants from 
Pakistan and South Korea caused a 
revival of activity. HK cotton yarn 20’s 
were quoted at $2020 per bale at the 
opening, falling at the close to $1960/ 
$1900. while forwards were quoted at 
$1880 per bale; 32’s were nominally 
priced at $2400 per bale. There was 
little demand for other makes of yarn. 


Metals—The metals market was even 
more inert than hitherto. Lack of 
demand from the mainland owing to its 


low foreign-exchange reserve: the strict 
control over exports exerted by the 
Hongkong authorities; the continual ar- 
rival of supplies from abroad: and the 
low quotations for Japanese metals, 
Which are below those purchased from 
other countries; these and other factors, 
such as the year-end settlement, have 
combined to spread a cloak of dullness 
over the market. Galvd. Iron Sheets 
G31 3’ x 7’ sheet fell to $9.50 per sheet, 
some transactions being concluded at the 
low price of $9.20/$9.30 per sheet ex- 
godown; G26 declined to 97 cents and 
later to 92 cents per lb.. and G24 to 95 
cents and 90 cents per lb. Mild Stee! 
Round Bars had few transactions: Euro- 
pean 40’ %” to 1” sold at $48/$50 per 
picul; %” fell to $55 per picul and 4” 
& 3%” to $63 and $61 per picul respec- 
tively. Mild Steel Plates were not in 
demand: 4’ x 8’ 1/32” was quoted nomi- 
cally at $130 per picul and 1/16” at $115 
per picul. British Tinplate 20” x 28” 
dropped to $298/$295 per 200-lb. case 
while the Japanese variety was quoted 
at $290 per case. 


Industrial Chemicals—The tight money 
situation has governed the market for 
the past two weeks. Brisk tradine was 
evident in certain items, but without 
improving the price. US Caustic Soda 
was in demand by North China traders 
at the lowered price of $273 per 700-lb. 
drum. Sodium Hydrosulphite was an- 
other favourite, the German make selling 
at $448/$440 and closing at $430 per 
drum of 60 kilos. Quebracho Extract 
sold at $1.08 per lb. and later at $1.03 
per lb. Dutch Amber Petrolatum was 
transacted at 69 cents per lb. in 380-lb. 
drums; the German product sold at 67 
cents per lb. German Carbon Black in 
145%-lb. case sold at $330 per case being 
cuoted nominally at the close at $310. 


China Produce—Lack of buying in- 
terest from Eunope caused a further fall 
in the price of Wood Oil (Tung Oil) to 
$2383/$231 per picul for processed quality 
in bulk. The approval by the British 
Board of Trade of the purchase of 150 
tons of Teaseed Oil enlivened the market 
at the commencement. The European 
buying offer stood at £175/£180 per 
long ton c. & f.; the local market price 
was $160 per picul for 4% f.f.a and $163 
for 3%. Aniseed Oil sold at $770 
per picul and fell at the close to $750, 


len mills in Hongkong to reduce opera- 
tions considerably. 


Included in the textile industry are 
bleaching and dyeing works, cordage, 
rope, twine, tape and shoe lace factories 
and a silk mill. 


There are numerous back-room and 
cottage work-rooms, which are _ unre- 
gistered but which, nevertheless, employ 
thousands of other workers. Al] told, 
“textiles” émploy directly some 28,300 of 


the Colony’s 95,000 registered workers 
not to mention the living provided for a 
large number of the workers’ dependents. 


Perhaps the best answer to the ques- 
tion’ of Hongkong’s outlook lies in the 
fact that the latest cotton mill—The New 
China Textile Ltd.—was only completed 
in 1950. There may have been ups and 
downs. in maintaining full production. 
but as far as conditions allow. those be- 
hind the industry are determined to 
forge ahead. 


and $790 for export quality fob. Rape- 
seed Oil fell to $160 per picul though 
quoted nominally at $170. Cassia Oil 
was featureless being quoted at $1550 
per picul for 80-85% c.a. and $1650 for 
export qual. fob. 


With Japan in the market for mainland 
produce, Green Ramie had brisk sales at 
the increased price of $295 per picul for 
lst qual, while Hunan White Ramie ist 
qual. sold at $305 per picul and 2nd qual. 
at $290. Nanning Aniseed Star sold at 
$280 per picul for lst qual., with depleted 
stocks, while export qual. was quoted at 
$300 per picul. Gallnuts fell to $85 and 
$80 per picul for ist & 2nd qual. 
respectively. 


Raw Silk—Lack of demand from abroad 
has tended to keep the price of Raw 
Silk low. A year ago Kwangtung 20/22 
Raw Silk was quoted at $4300 per picul 
(113.3 lbs.), whereas the present price- 
on the HK market is $3000 per picul. 
Korean 20/22 Grades E. F. & G. sold 
during the two weeks under review at 
the average price of $2950 per picul: 
Japanese Grade A was quoted nominally 
at $3360 per picul rising at the close 
to $3425 per picul. 


SWISS INDUSTRIES FAIR 


The 36th Swiss Industries Fair will 
take place in Basle from the 19th to 29th 
April 1952. More than 2000 firms are 
taking part as exhibitors in this great 
display of goods which emphasises the 
international importance of the products 
offered by the leading Swiss export in- 
dustries. 


Switzerland depends more than almost 
any other land on the exchange of goods 
between different countries. She herself 


‘has practically no raw materials and 


only limited quantities of foodstuffs and 
hence obtains the necessary commodities 
from all over the world in exchange for 
industrial products which are the result 
of immense labour and applied skill. 
The 36th Swiss Industries Fair offers an 
excellent display of the extremely vari- 
ed production of Swiss industry, where 
those national industries such as the 
watchmaking industry, the textile indus- 
try, the machinery industry, the electrical 
industry and various other industries 
which specialise in export, concentrate 
their goods and offer them to the world’s 
markets. 


2147 exhibitors on a total exhibition 
area of 1 million square feet; 670,000 
visitors, of whom 30,000 came from 
abroad (11,750 recorded at the Foreign 
Visitors Office as coming from 72 differ- 
ent countries), those are a few figures 
from last year’s Swiss Industries Fair in 
Basle. They illustrate the importance 
of this greatest of all Swiss commercial 
fairs, at which it is principally the ex- 
port industries which are represented 
with their wide range of high class pro- 
ducts, which in itself explains the great 
attraction of the fair for the business 
world. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKET 


Report for the week January 14—19:— 


GOLD: Highest & lowest rates per 
.945 fine tael $32534,—320%, Macao and 
Canton .99 fine tael rates resp. $331%— 
327 and $329-—-327. Day-to-day local pri- 
ces, high and low: $822-5/8—321%; 
322-321%; 3822-3/8—321%; 321-7/8— 
320%;  323-7/8—321%; 325%4—324%. 
Crossrates US$ 42.65—42.40. Cif Macao 
contracts for 21,000 ozs concluded at USS 
41.64—41.58. 


Market remained quiet and business 
reduced. Some excitement caused by 
speculation about more unity in China 


LOND 


policy of Britain and US which may 
lead to complications and perhaps some 
‘action’. Feeling was passive; traders 
want first to pass Lunar New Year, then 
they may reenter the arena. Exports 
were strong; seizures are a thing of the 
past—that’s at least the hope. Demand 
abroad where Chinese bullion dealers 
operate on the up and up. Undertone 
steady and promises to be still steadier 
in near future. 


Change over interest totalled 52c per 
10 taels, in favor of buyers. Offtake 
and delivery about balanced. Stock still 
rising. Tradings: 149,500 taels, a dailv 
average of 24,900. Business down on 
account of holidays (to commence on 25th 


660; 664-660; 666—664. 


p.m.). Positions averaged 68,600. Cash 
sales: 39,500 taels, listed officially 14,680, 
unofficially 24,820. Clearance of accounts 
and better export demand brought about 
higher turnover. Exports: 29,000 taels, | 
of which 17,500 to Bangkok, 11,500 to 
Singapore. Imports: 27,500 taels from 
Macao, a small amount from continental 
Chira and Formosa. Arrivals in Macao: 
30,000 ozs. 


Gold coin rates, in HK$: US$ 20 old 
$330, new 293, US$ 10 old 190. new 142, 
USS 5 old 104, new 71, US$ 2% old 62, 
new 35%, sovereign 83-84. 


US$: High & low for US notes $662% 
656%, DD 663%--657%, TT 666— 
659%, equiv. to crosses of US$ 2.402— 
2.426. Day-to-day TT high & low: 662%- 
659%; 661%—660; 661—660: 6602— 
Sales: in TT 


SN 
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This floating crane 
lifts 150 tons at one grasp. 
At the Port of London 
it’s just part of the speedy 
and extensive service the 


AMMOTH 


Port Authority offers. 
Shipments of any 
goods destined for Britain 
can be efficiently handled 
by the P.L.A. which has 
its own railways, ware- 
houses and docks, all of 
which are equipped with 
modern mechanical gear. 


GREEN ISLAND 
| Cement Co., Ltd. 
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pletely indifferent. This limited threat is indeed as much of 
2 provocation as a deterrent and is liable to provoke more 
anger than fear. Nor does it come with full impact at a 
time when the British air position is so surprisingly unsatis-. 
factory compared with a year or even six months ago. The 
U.S. Air Secretary, Mr. Finletter, says that Russia is at pre- 
sent out-producing us in jet-fighters, while General Hoyt 
Vandenberg admits that Russian bomber strength has grown 
and includes a bomber of their own design bigger than copies 
of the American B-29’s, while the Russians have also better 
fighters than the M.I.G.-15, which has appeared in growing 
numbers in the Korean war. It is a temporary state of affairs 
of course but it will take some time to remedy it and to get 
the new-models off the production lines in quantity. But if 
this threat makes little impression, Senator Taft’s prediction 
of an all-out war may not go unobserved. 


Other speculative reports in the American papers on thé 
alleged decisions included the statement in a Wall Street 
paper that they included a tight Naval blockade to cut off all 
seaborne imports into China. This has been authoritatively 
denied by the British who refused to agree to any such thing 
on the ground that, to be effective, it would be necessary to 
cut off Soviet Siberia too, which is “neither wise nor practical 
at this time.” Nor is that the only argument that can be ad- 
vanced against a blockade which can never be more than a 
nuisance when applied to a country with land communications 
open to Russia and Eastern Europe and indeed all the way to 
Berlin. 


There were also one or two passages in Mr. Charchill’s 
speech—apart altogether from the Press speculations—which 
have strengthened demand in some quarters in Britain for 
greater clarification of the position. Undoubtedly there have 
been changes in nuance: there were bound to be such as 
between a Labour Government and a Government headed by 
Mr. Churchill. It is generally understood that if there is 
no truce the war will go on and become more intense when the 
weather permits. But it would also mean an end to tacit ac- 
ceptance of the pretext that the Chinese forces fighting in 
Korea are “volunteers.” 


The breaking of the truce will lead to a reversion to land 
war on a large scale. That is probably a much bigger deter- 
rent than a bombing threat with its tendency to produce im- 
mediate emotional reaction. Nothing has been said about 
what will happen in another hypothetical situation: if the 
Chinese intervene in Indochina or elsewhere as they did in 
Korea. Yet it was on this topic that discussion centred. It 
was found on investigation of the sources of alarmist reports 
that these sources were suspect and that the reports were not 
substantiated by facts. Along the coast and in Hainan— 
where the Chinese have been reinforced—the signs are de- 


fensive rather.than offensive. There is a strong strate- 
gic school which holds that if the truce fails and 
war is extended, it would be futile to make the main 


counter-stroke in either Korea—with its historic military hoo- 
doo—or in the tumbled mass of rugged hills and jungle of 
northern Indochina. It would be better, the experts argue, to 
bypass them altogether and strike at the mainland vitals. 


A look at the actual situation in Indochina and in Malaya 
takes the observer out of the mist of hypotheses into the reality 
of a grim and desperate struggle. Apparently neither in this 
area nor in the Middle East will the talks in Washington pro- 
duce any marked change though Mr. Churchill’s references 
to the “international problem” of the Suez Canal and Britain’s 
role there as “the servant and guardian of the commerce of 
the world’ must have had a marked effect not only .on 
Congressmen but on the nation-wide audience which both saw 
and heard him through television. Indochina was left largely 
to the Chiefs of Staff after the President and Prime Minister 
had considered the problem. Reports in the papers indicated 


that it had been agreed at the “highest levels’”’ of the N.A.T.O. 
that France cou'd not carry on the war in Indochina on the 
existing scale and at the same time contribute effectively 
to European defence. As in Korea, the idea of carrying the 
war to the border has been discarded in favour of a modus 
vivendi—a truce along the lines of that in Korea which would 
leave for the present a buffer state in the north more or less 
under Chinese protection. The Vietminh have had six years 
of ceaseless struggle and sacrifice to prove to them that they 
cannot conquer the whole country. Negotiations to bring the 
futile and costly strife to an end may therefore follow a 
truce in Korea. It would leave the situation as it is now 


though there may have to be some readjustments in drawing 


an armistice line. Just as a truce in Korea would affect the 
“‘atmosphere”’ in Indochina so would an armistice there exert 
an influence upon the terrorists in Malaya. 


The main thing about the Washington talks is that. they 
re-affirmed Anglo-American solidarity in essentials, filed down 
points of friction, and set a course of broad harmony for the 
future with the trend here and there a little more towards 
the American viewpoint. 


HONGKONG’S POLICE 


The encomiums bestowed upon Hongkong’s Police Force 
by Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, British Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, upon his recent visit to the Colony, are endorsed by 
every member of the community, excepting always those sec- 
tions against whom the police wage an incessant war. “A 
policeman’s life is not a happy one” writes W. S. Gilbert, 
and this is perhaps inevitable, as all “Peelers” have to come 
into contact with much that is sordid and ugly, through the 
very nature of their calling. It is nevertheless good to know 
that as a palliative, efforts are being directed towards providing 
satisfactory accommodation for the men and their families, 
and that welfare work as well as games and sports form, a 
feature of the police organisation. Adding a brighter note 
also, has been the formation of a band, which a year ago made 
its first public appearance with a performance of carols at 
Government House. 

The Annual Police Report for 1950-51, extracts from 
which are given on another page in this Review, shows clearly 
the nature of the work carried out by this efficient Force. One 
of the problems peculiar to Hongkong, arising from the flow 
of refugees from China into the Colony, is that of clearing cer- 
tain areas of huts erected by squatters and the removal of the 
occupants. Football also seems to have given the Force some 
trouble. It being manifestly impossible for 30,000 persons to 
Squeeze themselves into a space intended for only one-half 
that number, to the police has fallen the “hard task” of dis- 
pe sing such would-be spectators as have not been successful 
in gaining admittance, some of whom have stood in queues for 
many hours. 

The successful carrying out, when necessary, of the two 
foregoing’ kinds of operation, speaks volumes for the patience 
and discipline of the Force. : 

Among the cases handled by the Police last year were 
bomb outrages; round-up of an armed gang, when a member of 
the police party was shot and killed by the robbers; and two 
cases of actual, and one case of attempted political assassina- 
tion in which Nationalist officers of high rank were attacked. 

One of the main difficulties encountered by the Hongkong 
Force in the suppression of crime is their “complete isolation 
as regards police intelligence from immediately neighbouring 
territory.” The Central People’s Government in Peking is un- 
bending in its refusal to permit of cooperation between the 
police of this Colony and that of China. 

In regard to the work of the Force, the report comments: 
“The year has been one of steadily increasing stress and labour 
for all ranks. New and heavy burdens were imposed more 
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rapidly than the Force could be developed to bear them and 
a disproportionately large snare of the increased weight fell 
on the relatively small cadre of more experienced officers.” 


Slowly and deliberately over the past five years, the Force 
has been doubled “by planned stages,” and in this planning 
the hand of an expert organiser is evident. It can emphati- 
cally be said that most of the praise for the efficiency of the 
Hongkong Police Force is due to the Commissioner of Police, 
Mr. D. W.. MacIntosh, who has built it up into the reliable 
and keen instrument that it now is. Mr. MacIntosh well de- 
serves the tribute paid to him bv Mr. Lyttelton’s suggestion 
that he be transferred to Singapore to reorganise the police 
in that Colony. Hongkong, however, is well: pleased that this 
transfer has not taken place, as there is still good work for the 


Commissioner of Police to carry out in continuing to build up 
the Foree in Hongkong. 


NO WORRY ABOUT HONGKONG 


There is no need to feel for a good time to come any ap- 
prehension about Hongkong’s -security. The peril which ap- 
peared so near some 14 months ago has passed. Barring the 
outbreak of another world war which seems very improbable 
now when apparently serious negotiations have been entered 
into by the Big Powers about a scheme to “coexist” the ques- 
tion of Hongkong, always a pet issue with loca] and especially 
visiting scribes, can be shelved and other more interesting and 
topical matters can be discussed. 


Our commercial future is also not a “problem” as so many 
want us to believe. There is a crisis on for quite a few enter- 
prises, the result of the unreasonably severe competition in 
this place where so many thousands of newly established firms, 
from little side-street tearooms to imposing banks and fac- 
tories, are fighting for a place in the sun—others just for 
survival. The leading trading companies and those with large 
capital and credit facilities at cheap interest rates are gradual- 
ly concentrating more business in their hands and smaller firms 
cannot in times of declining profit margins expect to do well. 
There are simply too many entrepreneurs around town. Busi- 
ness last year for long and well established commercial and 
other enterprises was good, in many cases excellent. The out- 
look is not at all dim as many business men would like us 
to believe. Everything is still booming and prosperity is con- 
spicuous. All statistical information available bears out the 
fact that by & large Hongkong is doing very well; that does 
not mean that every merchant has been successful but that 
the community has fared exceedingly well in 1951. There may 
be less business this year on account of Japanese export ex- 
pansion and reduced trade with Red China but that should not 
give cause to anxiety; there will be plenty for many, however 
the marginal enterprises of which there are a great deal here 
may, and perhaps should, have to quit and do something more 
profitable or at least useful. The recent immigrants from 
China are largely responsible both for high economic activity 


and for depression among smaller and newly established com- 
mercial firms. 


It is interesting to read how an old resident of Hongkong 
sees the present situation and views the prospects in the light 
of international disputes and Far Eastern violent developments. 


This Hongkong resident wrote in the “New Commonwealth” 
of last year as follows:— 


Men of many races and climes have known the spell of 
Hongkong. They have been impressed and, perhaps, a little 
awed by the massive solidity of its encircling heights, fascin- 
ated by its harbour thronged with big ships from all over the 
world and with the strange little sampans and junks of the 
South China coast. They have been entranced by the colour- 
ful human panorama of its streets, and by the loveliness of 
its fairyland lights at night. Many of them have put their 


impressions in books. One of them was the French writer, An- 
dre Malraux. He is selected because he had a special mis- 
sion. He passed through a generation ago as an agent of the 
Comintern to join the revolutionaries in Canton, who, by 
tumult and riot, shipping and general strike, and by a com- 
plete boycott, were then engaged in a great conspiracy to 
destroy Hongkong, “the richest rock in the world.” He mused 
about its strength and beauty and about the fight undertaken 
by the Chinese “empire of disorder” itself against the British, 
“who represent more than any other, will-power, tenacity 
and strength.” He measured against the tenacity of the Bri- 
tish—whica had transformed this barren rock into a mighty 
bastion of commerce and shipping—the hostility of the vast 


Chinese host, and believed that the battle had been already 
decided against us. 


That was more than a quarter of a century ago. Malraux 
himself has long since recanted, and the little British Colony 
still stands—serene, confident and flourishing; still defiant of 
storms that have raged around and upon it. It has even been 
engulfed by the Japanese tide of conquest, but out of the 
resultant ruin Hongkong emerged in three short years bolder, 
more enterprisfng, more populous and more prosperous than 


ever. 


The two forces of nationalism and revolutionary Com- 
munism which merged in the vain attempt to reduce Hong- 
kong to submission split in due course, and each in turn con- 
quered all of China. Hongkong has watched the incredible 
dissolution of the Nationalist regime and seen the rise of 
a new order. 


It is the fashion for others, thousands of miles distant, 
to tremble for us, and while the concern has occasionally been 
welcome, most of the time we wished they could share our 
composure. Nobody supposes that Hongkong, as a British 
Colony, is eternal. But people here have developed a convic- 
tion now that more than ever stiffens their backbone. This is 
that we shall stand until tumult is finally stilled in the Far 
East and the next great settlement of our dynamic and tor- 
tured age is effected. The time when treaties could be dis- 
cussed line upon line, when distinctions could be discussed _be- 
tween the New Territories and Kowloon, and the Crown Colony 
itself, with its more permanent dispensation—all that is past 
and done with. Before the Japanese overran China there were 
nibbles at the old treaty and treaty port structure in China, 
but in the war-time treaties with Nationalist China all went 
into the bag  together—extra-territorial rights,  settle- 
ments, concessions. 


The mood and the conviction in Hongkong now is that we 
are no longer an issue by ourselves alone, but that we are 
absorbed within the vast orbit of the conflict of two worlds and 
two ways of life; and that the great change here will be part 
of the greater change that must come when the final chapter 
of the cataclysm is written. What is now at stake is the 
terms of world intercourse. And it is the belief here that 
the unrivalled facilities Hongkong has to offer—its fine har- 
bour, its growing industries, the fine-spun but strong tracery 
of its threads of commerce, its natural situation off the mouth 
of the Canton River—would give it a future and a purpose 
even if the whole world went Communist. And if it doesn’t, 


as we may well be certain, Hongkong will retain its in- 
ternational complexion. 


Some people think only of the British aspect of the 
Colony, forgetting the two-and-a-quarter million Chinese who 
are here and who, directly or indirectly, do the trade. Many of 
them—-almost one-half in fact—came here by choice in the 
last few years, remain by choice, and would be far more dis- 
turbed than the British themselves if Hongkong’s status were 
changed at this juncture. It is their will, no less than that 
of the British, that the Colony should maintain  fts 
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Gibb, Livingston & Company, Limited. 


Established 1836. 
P. & O. Building, Hong Kong. Tel. Add: “GIBB” 


IMPORTS 


TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, RAW 
COTTON, RUBBER, COAL, TIMBER, CHEMICALS 
AND DYES, LINSEED OILS, LITHOGRAPHIC 
VARNISHES, FOODSTUFFS AND PRODUCE, 
METALS, SUNDRIES. 


EXPORTS 


CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE 
UP GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG 
PRODUCTS, HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, 

) 


To get there 
on time 


SHIPPING: 
BURNS, PHILP LINE 


INSURANCE: 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


WINES & SPIRITS: 


TENNENT’S BEER 
SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
BERTRAM’S WINES. 


SUNDRIES: 
-BITULAC PAINTS. 


GINGER, MANUFACTURED GOODS, TEA. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
| 


| 
B 
Puiuppine air wines inc 
1G ESTABLISHED 1841 
E COMPANY LTD. 
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Z EXECUTORS 
ra AND 
TRUSTEES 
c/o 
ys FOR THE 
COLONY 
= AND THE 
FAR EAST 
c/a 
= ,pHONE || } HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 

=e HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
= Freight, call : the Trust Corporation of the 
a= — | } HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
Lathay Pacific Hirways ltd. & RONGKONG 


4 
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and Special Shape Steel Sections 


SHUSEISHA 


Cable Address: “‘Miletia Tokyo” 6 Takara-cho 2-chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
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} DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COASY PORTS 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


via JAPAN Importers and Exporters, 
m.v. “GLENVILLE” .... .... .... Due Hongkong 4th Feb. fea and General Merchants, 
i a 8th Feb Insurance, Shipping and 
m.V. TRAFALGAR cece 18t, ev. Air Transport 
m.Vv. “TUDOR” ” ” 4th Mar. 


Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 


ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


Ewo Breweries Limited 
Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 
TO BRISBANE, SYDNEY, MELBOURNE via RABAUL 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 


FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE GENERAL AGENTS: 


lhe Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


The Glen Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


— 
THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


~ 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
vis 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


Next Sailings: 


m/s “OLGA MAERSK” .... .... .... ..... Feb. 2 


m/s “JEPPESEN MAERSK” ............ Feb. 13 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


m/s “TREIN MAERSK” ..... .... .... .... Feb. 16 


m/s “PETER MAERSK” .... .... .... -... Feb. 29 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to:-— 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents 


Pedder Building. 


Tels. 36066-9 


GORDON, WOODROFFE 
& CQO. (FAR EAST) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
Cable Address: ‘‘WOODROFFE” H.K. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


TOKYO and OSAKA 
PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


General Managers for: 
Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong 


Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London 
(Established 1868) 

Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 

Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 

Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London 

Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London 

Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 

Sissons Paints 

Hugh Wood & Co., 

Richemont Brandy 

Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heels, etc.) 

L.G. Harris & Co., Ltd. (Paint Brushes) 

Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd. (Electric Trucks & 
Tractors) 


Engineering & Contracting Depariment :— 


(Successors to William C. Jack & Co. Ltd.) 
Agencies 


Omega Lampworks Ltd. 

1.M.C. Harwell (Sales) Ltd. 
Atlas Metal & Alloys Ltd. 
Edward Wilcox & Co. Ltd. 
S.L.R. Electric Ltd. 

Aron Electricity Meter, Ltd. 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 
J.J. Tucker & Co. Ltd. 

Smart & Brown (Engineers) Ltd. 
Holophane Ltd. 

Greenwood & Hughes Ventilating Co. 
Wolsall Conduits Ltd. 

Sheffield Wire Rope Ltd. 

Ocean Oil Ltd. 
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